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Commander 


by Maj. Gen. Sidney T. Weinstein 


in the current era of ever expanding technologies, to 
include increased automation and sophistication in 
intelligence and electronic warfare support for high 
and mid-intensity conflicts, it is often easy to over- 
look the fundamental roles of military intelligence in 
a low intensity environment. Counterintelligence 
and human intelligence have an especially signifi- 
cant role in low intensity conflicts. Consequently, 
our efforts must be directed toward countering the 
human threat by using human intelligence collec- 
tion assets in addition to our high technology col- 
lection systems. 

During the 1970s and early 1980s, many of us in 
the Army, as well as personnel in other governmen- 
tal agencies, often ignored the lessons of our earlier 
involvement in low intensity conflicts. As low inten- 
sity warfare again becomes more of a national con- 
cern, we must reorient our thinking and planning to 
realistically assist an ally in the defeat of an indigen- 
ous insurgency. We must also concentrate on 
developing and training allied country personnel in 
couterintelligence and human intelligence skills to 
effectively find, fix and fight insurgents in their own 
environment. 

We at the Intelligence Center and School are 
committed to meeting the challenge posed in low 
intensity conflict scenarios. In December 1984 we 
sent a team to the field to examine our training and 
doctrine concerning low intensity conflict. This trip 
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proved an effective forum where our trainers and 
doctrine writers were able to exchange ideas with 
personnel in the field who are concerned with low 
intensity warfare. As a result, we will expand instruc- 
tion in this important area to U.S. and allied 
students. 

As the Military intelligence proponent, | challenge 
our officers, warrant officers and enlisted soldiers to 
become proficient in low intensity conflict doctrine. 
If you do not meet this challenge, you will fail to 
perform a vital combat support function for the 
Army. 

The Army theme for 1985 is “Leadership.” One 
essential aspect of leadership is taking the initiative. 
There is no better way to demonstrate your individ- 
ual leadership, and consequently the collective 
leadership of the Military Intelligence Branch, than 
by serving as an innovative, selfless soldier. Famil- 
iarity in detail with low intensity conflict offers each 
of you another challenge in your goal to become a 
better soldier and leader. 
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by CSM Robert H. Retter 


CSM Robert H. Retter was installed as the U.S. Army Intelligence 
Center and School Command Sergeant Major in a ceremony at 
Fort Huachuca, Ariz., on January 11, 1985. Formerly CSM at Field 
Station Augsburg, Retter replaced CSM Sammy W. Wise who has 
assumed the CSM position at the Intelligence and Security 
Command, Arlington Hall Station, Va. 


After touring the Intelligence Center and School at Fort 
Huachuca, | am convinced we are conducting some of the best 
training in the Army for our MI soldiers. | am planning to visit.the 
Intelligence School at Fort Devens, the Intelligence Training 
Battalion at Goodfellow Air Force Base, and the Pensacola De- 
tachment; | am certain the same caliber of instruction is being 
conducted there. 

Our intelligence training improves daily through well planned 
changes and revision. One excellent example of this change is 
the reinstatement of the 97B10 Course.Among the many pur- 
poses for this initiative is making MOS 97B grade: feasible. 
Historically, there has been a shortage of senior 978 personnel 
because of the limited number of junior counterintelligence 
agents. Since 1981, the primary source of accessions within this 
MOS have been through the recruitment of middle level non- 
commissioned officers from other branches. The 97B10 Course 
will help fill the gaps in the counterintelligence enlisted ranks. 

These entry level intelligence personnel will be trained in such 
subjects as the AirLand Battle, battlefield surveillance systems, 
signals intelligence, Cl support to deception, Cl support to the 
rear battle, and intelligence preparation of the battlefield, to 
name but a few. These newly trained personnel will be assigned 
to all echelons ata ratio of one 97B10 to three or more senior 97B 
personnel. We must not forget that these soldiers will be trained 
to the field entry standard and the success of thisiprogram will 


rely upon)the units training them in loca! missions and opera- 
tions. Complete support at all echelons is required to enhance 
the transition of these soldiers to MOS 97B20. Leadership will 
play. an important part towards the success of the 97B10 
program. 

1985 has been named the “Year of Leadership” for the U.S. 
Army. Consistent, competent leadership is especially important 
in the real world mission of intelligence. In this “Year of 
Leadership,” ‘etuus all examine ourselves as leaders. Identify 
shortcomings and Correct them; note strengths and use them as 
the foundation for improvement. 

In closing, | would like to say that | am pleased to have been 
chosen as Command Sergeant Major of the Intelligence Center 
and School. (look forward to working with the professionals at all 
training sites of the Intelligence School as well as the experts in 
the field. 
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Editor: 


These words are in reply/response to 
the article “The KAL Incident” by Lt. Col. 
David T. Twining, which appeared in the 
July-September 1984 issue of Military 
intelligence. 

In the article it was stated that “the 
lessons for military intelligence profes- 
sionals is that preparedness must now 
take on a new meaning.” | submit that 
the author and the military professionals 
have been remiss if it took the KAL inci- 
dent to give preparedness a “new mean- 
ing” to the professionals(?). This sug- 
gests that the “professionals ” are now to 
do what they should have been doing all 
along, i.e. pay attention! The KAL inci- 
dent is neither isolated nor unique; 
hence, there is no need for new 
meaning. 

The Soviets consider their borders and 
their airspace inviolate and have repeat- 
edly stated same in words and in deeds. 
Herein lies the major problem in East- 
West relations. Simply put, it is one of 
semantics or, to use another word, 
understanding. Do we derive the same 
meaning from the word(s) as he intends 
to portray? As a historical example, to 
the United States, the word “amateur” 
means/meant not taking pay. For the 
Soviets, it means not taking pay from a 
capitalist. Two entirely different 
meanings. 

For the United States, the word “invio- 
late” is, by words and deeds, interpreted 
softly as “you should not.” For the 
Soviets the word can, by a preponder- 
ence of evidence, be taken quite literally 
as “you will not,” subject to their capabil- 
ity of preventing or terminating any 
incursions. Evidence Mr. Powers and his 
U-2. As long as the Soviet Union was 
unable to prevent or terminate that air- 
craft's incursions, it did so with impunity. 
As soon as the Soviet Union acquired 
the capability to terminate such incur- 
sions, down it came! Historically, aircraft 
have been shot at/forced down for violat- 
ing Soviet airspace. The KAL incident 
was not unusual, it was just as stated, an 
incident. 

Yes, the problem is understanding, or 
rather misunderstanding. Two different 
societies do not necessarily have the 
same value systems. If one were to take 
a cold hard look at the KAL incident, 
Soviet assertions of “spy plane” could 
appear plausable in the context of their 

system. Aeroflot is an adjunct of their air 
force. Their commercial aircraft routinely 
overfly U.S. restricted areas and stray 


from assigned flight paths. Their aircraft, 
like their fishing trawlers, can be 
assumed to be “gathering information.” 
Would it be inconsistent for the Soviet 
Union to deduce that a capitalist aircraft, 
especially one flying over/near one of 
their restricted areas, may be out “gath- 
ering information?” 

It would be unfortunate if “the KAL 747 
incident has served to alert the world to 
the ever present danger. . . .” If that were 
the case, it would imply that the intelli- 
gence community has not been paying 
close attention to frequent hints that are 
more than subtle. Did the intelligence 
community need an indicator that 
obvious (the KAL incident) to get its 
attention? | would hope not. 


SFC Edward H. Schoeptflin 
Fort Sheridan, Ill. 


Editor: 

As 2 former MI company commander 
and now as a brigade S2 in the 2nd 
Armored Division, | would like to com- 
ment on 1st Lt. Aubin's article, “Where 
Are All the Strategists?” in the July- 
September 1984 issue of Military Intelll- 
gence. From the tone of his article, it 
appears to me that Aubin is displaying 
some animosity towards the Army for 
assigning him to a tactical division. First 
of ail, being a career military intelligence 
officer, | do not appreciate being 
referred to as a “military clone” bent only 
on furthering my career by punching 
predetermined tickets. There are those 
of us who prefer to serve in troop 
assignments either as a commander or 
primary staff officer and do so by choice. 
The tactical MI officer (35A) at division 
and below must have a working knowl- 
edge of counterintelligence, electronic 
warfare and strategic intelligence in 
addition to tactical skills. 

For the above reason, | agree with the 
decision to have all entry level MI lieut- 
enants assigned the 35A specialty code 
which now becomes a general intelli- 
gence specialty. Following their initial 
assignment and attendance at the 
advance course the officer can enter the 


strategic field at the four to five year 
mark—still very early in the career. | 
agree with Aubin that some officers, 
based on their education, civilian work 
experience and career goals, are better 
suited to work in strategic intelligence. 
They first must know what the tactical 
commander needs before they concern 
themselves with “eche!ons above the 
sky” because those high-level decisions 
affect the soldiers fighting the battle. | 
have yet to see a lieutenant in the Army 
have the knowledge and experience 
needed to make the high-level strategic 
decisions needed to run this great nation 
of ours. The majority of our strategic MI 
officers have worked in the intelligence 
field for years (in both tactical and stra- 
tegic environments) and have the expe- 
rience and education needed to perform 
at this level. 

| totally disagree with Aubin's decision 
to separate tactical intelligence from the 
branch altogether. To begin with, a 
combat arms officer with a “few weeks of 
training” on the threat will not make a 
better tactical intelligence officer than a 
school trained MI lieutenant or captain. 
It is the policy of the 2nd Armored Div- 
ision G2 to assign an officer as battalion 
S2 only after serving in the MI battalion. 
Currently every S2 in the division 
(except one) is a first lieutenant (most 
promotable) or captain who began his or 
her tour with the 522nd MI Battalion. In 
the OPMS Study Group After Action 
Report dated October 1984 “it was 
directed that the Battalion S2 will be a 
Military intelligence Officer.” The other 
primary staff officers would be coded for 
the branch of the battalion but the S2 
position should be a school trained MI! 
officer. The S2 must control all the intel- 
ligence gathering assets and employ 
them to gather the needed information 
so the tactical commander can make his 
decisions. By providing that commander 
with well trained intelligence officers 
who are willing to work arduously 
toward mission accomplishment the sta- 
tus of MI branch will be raised. 

The Army has realized the need for 
well educated officers to fill the strategic 
level positions in our armed forces and 
there are severa/ programs available to 
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the strategic aspirant. There are gradu- 
ate studies in international relations 
available, the masters of military science 
program at CGSC and the Postgraduate 
Intelligence Program to name just a few. 
As one progresses in his or her military 
career the opportunities to study and 
ultimately work in the strategic arena 
increases. There is little doubt that a 
well-educated, experienced field grade 
officer has a lot more to offer than a new 
lieutenant with only “book” experience. 
That old saying that “one learns to walk 
before he runs” applies to any job but 
especially to the intelligence field. 

| tip my hat to those “disgruntled” MI 
officers that have left the service to 
accept employment in private firms for 
“bigger bucks.” Their initial experience 
gained in the military service (and MI 
branch) is a “plus” when interviewing 
with DoD and private firms. It is my 
experience that an officer with four to six 
years in a tactical environment has more 
to offer than a recent college graduate. 
For those who decide to pursue a career 
in the military service and MI branch—! 
salute you! The hours will be long and 
challenging, especially if you serve in 
a tactical assignment as a battalion S2 or 
a commander, but the rewards will be 
many. The Army needs career minded 
officers who seek the tough jobs and do 
them to the best of their ability. The 
credibility of our branch will ultimately 
rest on the performance of soidiers. 


Capt. Gary L. Parrish 
S2, 1st Brigade, 2nd Armored Division 
Fort Hood, Texas 


Editor: 


As with most of his writings, Brian M. 
Jenkins’ Article, “Reflections on Recent 
Trends in Terrorism,” (Military Intell- 
gence, October-December 1984) is both 
clear and insightful. His explanation of 
why terrorism has grown “bloodier” is, 
however, accurate but incomplete. Not 
only should attitudinal changes in terror- 
ist morality be considered but also 
worthy of examination are the changes 
in terrorist demography which have 
altered these attitudes. Several writers 
have noted that most terrorist groups are 
composed of middle-class, college edu- 
cated youth. Such terrorists have tended 
to be more ideological and have directed 
acts at inanimate targets rather than 
people. But as Jenkins points out, in 
order to continue to draw headlines a 
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spiral of increasing intensity and fre- 
quency of violence begins, culminating 
in heinous acts like the Aldo Moro 
murder. Historically this increase in vio- 
lence has been paralleled by a decline in 
popular support for the terrorists. A 
result is that terrorists are forced to be 
less discriminating in who they recruit to 
replace those who are killed or arrested. 
Instead of middle-class, well educated 
members, many terrorist organizations 
now accept lower class recruits with little 
education, and often possessing com- 
mon criminal records and histories of 
mental iliness. Such individuals are less 
constrained in their violence. Unlike their 
antecedents, it is no longer necessary to 
justify every act with a long obtuse 
communique. Now violence is con- 
ducted purely for the sake of violence— 
Abby Hoffman's “Revolution for the Heli 
of it.” 

There are many examples of this 
change in terrorist social composition 
leading to an increase in violence. To 
name just a few: 1) Evolution of the 
American underground from the SDS to 
the Symbionese Liberation Army (wit- 
ness the psychotic, Donald DeFreeze); 2) 
Baader-Meinhof Gang’s splinter groups 
such as the Red Army Faction (its noto- 
riety needs no explanation) and the 
Patients Socialist Collective (members 
recruited from mental hospitals); 3) 
Transition from the Official IRA, a doc- 
trinaire Marxist group of intellectuals 
using only minor acts of violence, to the 
Provisional IRA, a non-ideological organ- 
ization whose actions one informed wri- 
ter has referred to as “largely purpose- 
less, populist violence”; and 4) 
Metamorphosis of Italy’s Red Brigades 
from the original Metropolitan Political 
Collective (which limited its actions to 
unspectacular bombings) to the abduc- 
tors of Moro and General Dozier and 
finally to its current membership which 
allegedly collaborates with the Mafia in 
criminal acts. 


1st Lt. Kevin S. Rentner 
Fort Huachuca, Ariz. 


“Feedback” is the read- 
ers’ column, your column. 
Letters printed in “Feed- 
back” can be on any sub- 
ject that relates to intel- 
ligence, electronic war- 
fare, doctrine, tactics, in- 
novations from the field, 
suggestions, criticism, 
even praise, or anything 
else the readers of Mil- 
itary Intelligence may 
find of interest. Letters 
do not have to refer to a 
previously printed article 
or letter from the maga- 
zine to be used in 


FEEDBACK. 


Letter Policy: All letters to 
the editor must be signed. 
Names will be withheld if re- 
quested. Letters should be type- 
written and double spaced. 
Write enough to say what you 
have to say, then stop. The edi- 
tor reserves the right to shorten 
letters. Letters are normally 
edited for style, grammar, spel- © 
ling and punctuation. Please 
include a phone number (Auto- 
von preferred) and a complete 
return address on the letter it- 
self (envelopes tend to get sepa- 
rated from the letters). 


Send your “Feedback”’ to: 


Commander 

USAICS 

ATTN: ATSI-TD-MIM 
Fort Huachuca, Ariz. 
85613-7000. 
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WHY LOW INTENSITY CONFLICT? 


by CWS D. L. Griffis 


Why is the U.S. military community 
suddenly interested in low intensity 
conflict? Since World War II the U.S. 
Army has been oriented toward coun- 
tering a Soviet invasion of Western 
Europe. Our response has been to 
maintain a credible conventional and 
nuclear deterrent. We have concen- 
trated on preventing a European take- 
over for almost 40 years and the 
record suggests that we have been 
successful. We have become quite 
comfortable with our mission in Cen- 
tral Europe and most of the military 
community would prefer to continue 
without change. 

The Soviets, unfortunately, won't 
cooperate. At the end of World War II 
they found themselves in an awkward 
position. Their political philosophy 
demanded immediate expansion, but 
their military posture suggested that 
a confrontation with the Western 
powers would lead to defeat. The 
Soviet response was, and still is, to 
project power and expand the Soviet 
sphere of control and influence 
through “wars of national! liberation.” 
The record shows that they have 
been successful. During the last 39 
years, the Soviets have achieved sig- 
nificant success in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America. 

An analysis of Soviet efforts to 
expand their sphere of influence 
reveals a consistent long term stra- 
tegy. The main features of this stra- 
tegy follow. 


Targets of Opportunity 


In line with their political philoso- 
phy, the Soviets will, when the oppor- 
tunity presents itself, support a revo- 
lution or coup d’etat which will pro- 
duce another Marxist state. 


Communications Choke Points 


Over 80 percent of the world’s mari- 
time traffic funnels through one or 
more choke points. Control of the 
contiguous land masses by an un- 
friendly power would grant to that 


power the ability to close those choke 
points and stop most of the maritime 
trade essential to the interdependent 
national and regional economies of 
the Western World. This theory is 
expounded upon in Alfred Thayer 
Mahan's Narrow Seas. 

Examples of these choke points 
include the Panama and Suez Canals 
and the Straits of Malacca, Gibraltar, 
Dardanneles, and Hormuz. 

The nations which potentially con- 
trol these choke points have been 
under Soviet pressure since World 
War Il. 


Sources of Strategic Material 


Any study of Western industrial 
economies reveals that the econo- 
mies of Europe, Japan and North 
America are totally dependent upon 
regular supplies of certain raw mate- 
rials from the Third World. 

Key areas for strategic material in- 
clude Zimbabwe, South Africa, Zaire, 
Malaysia and the Persian Gulf States. 

The Soviets have, rather obviously, 
made along term and at least partially 
successful attempt to gain control of 
these areas. 


Strategic Bases 


The Soviets have displayed a con- 
sistent interest in acquiring bases for 
further expansion, or for the direct or 
indirect projection of conventional 
power through developed surrogate 
forces. 


U.S. Low Intensity Conflict 
Policy 

The policy of President Reagan is 
that the free world must block the 
communist effort to expand its area 
of influence through insurgency. 

The inchoate Department of De- 
fense policy for low intensity conflict 
suggests that U.S. ground forces will 
be committed to extended counterin- 
surgency missions in a foreign coun- 
try only as a last resort. The major 
military effort in a counterinsurgency 


environment will be military aid, mil- 
itary training, a military advisory effort 
and a military intelligence effort, 
which will assure that we have the 
intelligence resources needed to 
guide the military and civilian effort. 


Summary 


The Soviets, denied any opportun- 
ity for immediate military conquest, 
developed a new strategy. The basic 
elements of this strategy were and are 
to fix our attention on Western Europe 
while attriting our power base through 
wars of national liberation. 

Major elements of this strategy in- 
clude attaining control of the narrrow 
seas and control of our sources of 
strategic raw materials. Our long term 
options are World War Ill, surrender, 
orto reorient our military effort toward 
countering this Soviet initiative. * 


CW3 D. L. Griffis is currently 
assigned to the Department of 
Human Intelligence at the U.S. 
Army Intelligence Center and 
School as an Order of Battle Action 
Officer. He has received training 
and been awarded Military Occu- 
pational Specialities in Infantry, 
Medical and the MI fields. During 
his more than 20 years of active 
duty he has served with the Ist 
Infantry Division, the 7th Infan- 
try Division, the 1st Cavalry Div- 
ision, the 172nd Infantry Brigade, 
CSD MACV, USARV, and MACV. 
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OPERATION URGENT FURY 


The 525th MIGroup Perspective 


by Col. John F. Stewart 


The following articles describe the 
525th Military Intelligence Group’s 
involvement in Operation “Urgent 
Fury” in Grenada, West Indies. 

Aptly named for the swift, decisive 
insertion of elements from the XVIII 
Airborne Corps and other U.S. for- 
ces, Urgent Fury provided valuable 
insights into the role of tactical intel- 
ligence in a low intensity environ- 
ment. Most important of these was 
the validation of the CEWI concept. 
These articles were written by key 
525th MI Group tactical intelligence 
players in the operation. They cover 
phases and tactical intelligence func- 
tional operations such as 525th MI 
support to the 82nd Airborne Div- 
ision, interrogation efforts, counter- 
intelligence and signals intelligence 
operations, and communications and 
automation networks. While there 
were significant intelligence contri- 
butions made by other units and ele- 
ments on the island, our purpose here 
is to describe only those lessons 
learned first hand by the 525th Ml 
Group. 

Elements of the 525th MI Group 
deployed on October 27, 1983, and 
provided a multidiscipline intelligence 
collection task force trained to oper- 
ate in a tactical environment. The 
ability to deploy on short notice and 
to quickly transition from peace to 
war are functions of unit training and 
soldier readiness. That, in combina- 
tion with a technical background in 
human intelligence and SIGINT oper- 
ations, enabled the corps CEWI group 
to reinforce the 82nd Airborne Div- 
ision early with human intelligence 
collection. Grenada illustrated the 
immediate requirement for corps-level 
intelligence support to division in any 
major operation. The flexibility 
inherent in the CEWI organization, 
along with its all source capability, 
allowed for support both up and down 
the chain of command. 
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Task Force 525th MI deployed in- 
itially in support of the 82nd Airborne 
Division and, upon the division’s re- 
deployment, took responsibility for 
the islandwide tactical intelligence 
collection mission. The 519th MI Bat- 
talion (Tactical Exploitation) and the 
319th MI Battalion (Operations) were 
cross attached to form Task Force 
525, with Headquarters and Head- 
quarters Detachment, 525th MI Group 
providing overall command and 
control. 

From the 519th came the collec- 
tors: interrogation, Cl and SIGINT 
personnel. The 319th provided the 
analysis and production personnel 
that comprised the corps tactical 


operations center support element 
and the technical control and analy- 
sis element, along with the communi- 
cations that linked the structure 
tegether. The superb efforts of all 
involved proved that the tenacity, ex- 
pertise, and professional pride of the 
soldiers in MI today are as high as 
they have ever been. Similarly, the 
selfless efforts of Air Force personnel 
and Marines assigned to the task 
force contributed immeasurably to 
the unit’s success. 

Initially a joint operation, the 525th 
intelligence structure evolved with 
the transition from hostilities to the 
countersubversion phase of the oper- 
ation. The objectives during this phase 
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were threefold. First, identify and 
locate hard-core members of the poli- 
tical/military machinery responsible 
for the October 19, 1983, massacre of 
Prime Minister Bishop and six others. 
These extremists represented the 
most volatile threat to the re-establish- 
ment of stability on the island. The 
second objective was to prevent the 
resurgence of the People’s Revolu- 
tionary Army and its potentially sub- 
versive militia elements. The third 
objective was to seek out any possi- 
ble presence of Cubans on the island. 

One constant requirement was to 
provide immediate indication and 
warning of any possible terrorist 
attack on friendly forces—a low prob- 
ability in Grenada, buta priority intel- 
ligence function nonetheless. To pro- 
vide adequate indicators and warning, 
both timeliness and accuracy were 
critical. This was accomplished 
through centralizing the collection 
management and intelligence pro- 
duction functions and decentralizing 
the collection functions. Each func- 
tion was combined with allied coun- 
terparts in the Caribbean Peacekeep- 
ing Force (see diagram). This form- 
alized an exchange of information 
and solidified lines of coordination 
between parallel collection efforts. 
The combined intelligence operations 
center included mission management, 
a separate technical control and 
analysis element/corps tactical oper- 
ations center support element (spe- 
cial intelligence), an automation sec- 
tion, and the document exploitation 
center. The CIOC served as the coor- 
dination point for islandwide intelli- 
gence production. The combined in- 
terrogation center and the combined 
Cl center were highly successfui at 
integrating day to day operations with 
the Caribbean Peacekeeping Force. 
U.S. Cl teams and the Caribbean 
Peacekeeping Force worked side by 
side to ensure coordinated detainee 
access in the interrogation center 
through the exploitation of all sour- 
ces. In the HUMINT-intsnse envir- 
onment on Grenada, the meshing of 
these parallel collection efforts was 
crucial to mission success. 

The intelligence structure paralleled 
MI doctrine, and evolved through 
transitions which occurred during the 
operation. Initially the mission dic- 
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tated a traditional tactical intelligence 
role during Phase | (Hostilities). The 
requirements of the intelligence sys- 
tem were to provide the ground com- 
mander with enemy capabilities, vul- 
nerabilities, dispositions, and inten- 
tions. 

By November 2, 1983, hostilities 
had subsided to a point that allowed 
the redeployment of most of the 
combat troops. Phase II (Counter- 
subversion) required different tactics, 
since the objective was to re-establish 
stability throughout the island. Dur- 
ing this phase, which lasted until 
November 15, the island's civil govern- 
ment granted authority to U.S. forces, 
in conjunction with the Caribbean 
Peacekeeping Force, to detain sus- 
pected subversives. The mission of 
ground troops quickly transitioned 
from acombat role to one of security. 
This necessitated extremely close 
coordination between infantry units, 
military police, intelligence elements 
and psychological operations/civil 
affairs. Ahand and glove relationship 
developed with intelligence keying 
infantry and military police with in- 
formation concerning identification 
and location of subversive elements, 
and the degree of threat posed and 
those units responding with opera- 
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tions. Thus, during this phase, island- 
wide operations were largely in sup- 
port of intelligence objectives. 

The benchmark for this HUMINT- 
intensive effort was November 15. On 
that day the authority to detain poten- 
tial subversives was shifted back to 
civil authority. The combined inter- 
rogation center was closed and radi- 
cal elements responsible for the Octo- 
ber 19 massacre were detained under 
civil control. 

Phase III (Stability) pushed Cl 
operations to the forefront and lasted 
until the withdrawal of major corps 
elements in mid-December. Working 
in combined teams with the Carib- 
bean Peacekeeping Force, Cl agents 
assisted the government in establish- 
ing information sources to support 
security requirements throughout the 
island. 

During all three phases the intelli- 
gence system provided support to 
and coordinated closely with psycho- 
logical operations/civil affairs ele- 
ments. In a low intensity conflict, the 
mission of these elements parallels 
the importance of the intelligence 
mission; the latter is responsible for 
identifying the subversive threat while 
the former promotes stability through 
informational programs and recon- 
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struction assistance. The rapid tran- 
sitions of Urgent Fury added impor- 
tance to maintaining close coordina- 
tion between intelligence and psycho- 
logical operations/civil affairs 
elements. 

There were many tactical intelli- 
gence lessons learned (and relearned) 
in the Grenada operation. First, CEWI 
works—intelligence and electronic 
warfare units responsive to tactical 
commanders proved themselves in 
Urgent Fury. However, while the tac- 
tical MI “stove-pipe” has been elimi- 
nated and the “green door” opened, 
the vertical connectivity so crucial to 
technical operations is weak. As with 
artillery fire direction, MI operations 
require vertical links to coordinate 
action from division, to corps, to eche- 
lons above corps. This is vital in all 
intelligence operations, and the lack 
of SIGINT connectivity resulted in 
diminished support during crucial 
early stages of the operation. 

Another lesson is that MI needs 
light, rugged, deployable record com- 
munications equipment. This lesson 
is linked with the problems of intelli- 
gence dissemination and vertical 
interconnectivity mentioned earlier. 
Collection systems and commander 
needs have outstripped radio teletype, 
which at the same time forms a com- 
munications bottleneck and competes 
unfavorably for limited airlift space. 

HUMINT played a vital role as it 
would in any conflict, particularly at 
the lower end of the spectrum. Cl 
operations, for example, were almost 
exclusively counter-HUMINT as 
opposed to operations security, which 
has received major emphasis at the 
tactical level in recent years. This les- 
son underscores recent doctrinal and 
training emphasis from the U.S. Army 
Intelligence Center and School on 
counter-HUMINT in tactical intel- 
ligence operations. Moreover, the 
importance of language capabilities 
was demonstrated in every intelli- 
gence area: interrogution, communi- 
cations intelligence, and Cl. The 
importance of tactical HUMINT has 
direct implications for Army of Excel- 
lence structures at division and corps. 

Automation proved to be a combat 
multiplier in Urgent Fury. Once the 
People’s Revolutionary Army faded 
into the population, finding the ex- 
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tremists was a primary objective. 
Using microcomputers and commer- 
cial software modified by soldiers on 
site, it took only 72 hours to identify 
the key 60 or so alleged extremists. 

MI soldiers must be technically and 
tactically proficient. Language, land 
navigation, position defense, and 
Morse Code intercept, for example, 
meld into required skills. Team lead- 
ers and soldiers often found them- 
selves at isolated collection sites 
“doing it all.” Training programs, 
therefore, must provide a technical/ 
tactical balance. 

Low intensity conflict poses unique 
challenges for operations and physi- 
cal security of the force. In MI, this 
means lowering profiles through 
downsizing equipment and remoting 
operations, where possible. 

Imagery intelligence played a key 
role prior to the operation, and poten- 
tially could have served the com- 
mander during hostilities and imme- 
diately thereafter. Corps organic 
side-looking airborne radar and in- 
frared aircraft from the 224th MI Bat- 
talion (Aerial Exploitation), operating 
from off-island bases, could have pro- 
vided near real-time imagery, espe- 
cially of enemy defensive positions 
during hostilities and potential exfil- 
tration. 

A final lesson involves the nature of 
likely conflict in the next decade or 
so. While we must be ready to fight in 
mid to high intensity environments, 
probable scenarios will be at the lower 
end of the spectrum, and more often 
the Army will find itself on a conflict 
scale between peace and war. Thus, 
command, intelligence, and other 
functions will often be ad hoc, only 
vaguely resembling plans practiced 
in exercises. We must face this ad hoc 
reality. MI units must be capable of 
tailoring to the mission and deploy- 
ing on short notice. Corps CEWI units 
will be required to command and con- 
trol elements from other services and 
operate in a joint environment. They 
must be capable of carrying out func- 
tional tasks like technical intelligence, 
that are by doctrine echelons above 
corps responsibilities. This means 
that, as the Army of Excellence con- 
cept has recognized, corps CEWI is 
an integral element of the Army’s bri- 
gade concept. In addition to the need 


for brigade flexibility, it is crucial to 
see through the ad hoc nature of the 
non-war and peace environment and 
to overlay doctrine upon operational 
requirements. 

In the final analysis, Urgent Fury 
was a successful operation. The story 
told here is a small part of that suc- 
cess, but one from which much has 
been learned. * 


Col. John F. Stewart was commis- 
sioned in Infantry in 1962 from 
San Jose State College, Calif. Asa 
company yxrade officer he served 
in command and staff positions 
with the 8th Infantry Division 
(509th Airborne Infantry), and the 
Military Assistance Command in 
Vietnam. As a field grade and MI 
officer, Stewart served in staff 
positions with the Defense Intelli- 
gence Agency (Estimates); CIA 
Intelligence Community Staff; 
Assistant Army Attache, Mexico; 
G2, 9th Infantry Division; and com- 
manded the 109th MI Battalion 
(CEWI). Stewart assumed com- 
mand of the 525th MI Group on 
July 15, 1983. He holds a master’s 
degree from Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and is a graduate of the 
Inter-American Defense college. 
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ALL-SOURCE 
PRODUCTION SECTION 


by Maj. Eugene D. Seiter Jr. 


Capt. Richard Hughes uses Appie computer 


to sort PRA data. 


The XVIII Airborne Corps tactical 
operations center support element 
and technical control and analysis 
element joined with other U.S. and 
allied agencies to form a combined 
center that was responsible for the 
production of intelligence islandwide. 

After the cessation of conventional 
combat, in-country intelligence 
operations were passed from the 82nd 
Airborne Division G2 to the XVIII Air- 
borne Corps G2. While significant 
assets of the 82nd Airborne Division 
remained in Grenada (one infantry 
brigade and support), Urgent Fury 
evolved into a corps operation. 

By November 3, conventional armed 
resistance by communist forces in 
Grenada had ceased; however, signif- 
icant problems remained. While the 
People’s Revolutionary Army had 
been decisively defeated, the major- 
ity of its soldiers were still at large. 
Rather than surrendering, the PRA 
soldier shed his uniform, kept his 
weapon, and faded into the civilian 
populace. Because Grenada is an 
island, the PRA was assumed to still 


PRA records are automated 


in the CIOC. 


be in-country, and due to its thickly 
forested mountainous terrain, it was 
feared they would be difficult to find. 
The other major concern was the 
possibility of Cuban forces still at 
large. While Castro publicly claimed 
all Cuban forces had been accounted 
for, speculation about a Cuban pres- 
ence, ranging from stragglers in hid- 
ing to an elite “stay behind” cadre, 
persisted. The worse case scenario of 
approximately 1,000 armed PRA led 
by an elite Cuban cadre had to be 
rapidly addressed. 

By now Urgent Fury had the char- 
acteristics of a classic countersub- 
version operation. The absence of 
conventional enemy units, sporadic 
low level enemy contacts, a formative 
central government, and a degree of 
uncertainty as to who the enemy was 
and what he would do were all to be 
considered. The U.S. Army mission 
was to consolidate its gains and rapid- 
ly “wind up” the conflict to allow 
withdrawal of U.S. forces. The time 
limit was in terms of weeks, not years. 

The priority intelligence require- 
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ments were obvious: What is the cur- 
rent status of the PRA? Is it capable of 
organized resistance? Will it fight? 
How many Cubans are at large? Who 
are they? What is their mission? Orin 
summary: Find out about the PRA 
and the Cubans. 

While the PIR covered a wide scope, 
the intelligence resources were an 
analyst's dream. First, there was the 
full range of collection assets varying 
from national systems to infantry 
patrols. Secondly, by rapidly over- 
running the former communist led 
Grenadian government we were pre- 
sented with truck loads of cocuments 
providing everything from precise 
PRA manning (by name) to interna- 
tional military agreements. This, 
coupled with over 600 cooperative 
and talkative Cuban prisoners and an 
almost totally supportive Grenadian 
population, led to probably the single 
most prolific intelligence windfall 
since the conclusion of World War Il. 

The problem was time, and the 
corps intelligence effort required rapid 
organization. The Corps CEWI Group, 
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525th MI, was task organized specifi- 
caily to manage assets on hand and 
to provide answers to the PIR on an 
ongoing basis. The focal point for this 
effort was coined the combined intel- 
ligence operations center which was 
a composite of the group S3, the 
corps tactical operations center sup- 
port element, the corps technical con- 
trol and analysis center (TCAC- 
SIGINT management), the corps 
special security office, the 525th MI 
Group automation section, and a doc- 
ument exploitation team formed with 
interrogators from corps and U.S. Air 
Force assets. The CIOC officer in 
charge responded to specific PIR 
produced by the corps G2 by either 
using internal assets, such as docu- 
ment exploitation, or tasking the 
525th MI Group collection assets 
which were task organized under the 
commander, 519th MI Battalion (Tac- 
tical Exploitation) (Airborne). 

Intelligence flow from higher and 
adjacent units such as the Caribbean 
Peacekeeping Force was established 
by the G2, and was normally handed 
to the CIOC for day to day manage- 
ment. This evolved into daily face to 
face coordination with the Caribbean 
Peacekeeping Force and effectively 
combined the production of intelli- 
gence of both forces and Grenada’s 
interim government. Although physi- 
cal integration was planned, it never 
materialized because of distances 
between U.S. and Caribbean Peace- 
keeping Force operations and the 
lack of communications for allied 
representatives working in the CIOC. 
Through extensive daily liaison and 
coordinated collection efforts the 
operations were successfully inte- 
grated. The cross flow of information 
reduced duplication of effort and 
successfully centralized both mission 
managementand intelligence produc- 
tion throughout the island. 

From the first day of operation on 
November 3, the CIOC was required 
to be productive. Roadblocks and 
sweeps were conducted throughout 
Grenada. To ensure that appropriate 
people were detained, a list of PRA 
cadre and soldiers at large was requir- 
ed. To accurately produce and cross 
check this list the automation section 
was immediately put to work. 
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CIOC automation was a relatively 
small and inexpensive operation con- 
sisting of two Apple computers and a 
printer operated by an officer and two 
enlisted soldiers. It was powered by 
an Army generator and worked con- 
tinuously without problem through- 
out Urgent Fury. The production of 
the PRA list was the section's first 
mission. The document exploitation 
team provided the most current PRA 
manning document from captured 
files. Using this as a foundation, the 
automation section then added infor- 
mation gathered from other sources, 
such as prisoner of war interroga- 
tions, to determine where PRA soldi- 
ers could be found and their ranks 
and former units. Analysis of the 
Grenadian communist apparatus con- 
ducted by the corps tactical opera- 
tions center support element revealed 
which PRA positions were key, and 
which elements were potentially dan- 
gerous (such as the Cl section). All of 
this was collated by the computers 
and an “at large” list, prioritized by 
“most wanted” categories, was printed 
and put into the users’ hands. 

As operations continued, the ClIOC 
built two distinct data bases, one on 
the PRA and the former Grenadian 
communist hierarchy, and a second 
on the Cuban population in Grenada. 
The Cuban file was used primarily to 
fix accountability of in-country 
Cubans in late October, and to estab- 
lish how many were still at large. It 
was based largely on captured doc- 
uments and prisoner of war interro- 
gations. The computers were able to 
“crunch” data, cross reference intel- 
ligence, and rapidly conclude that 
few Cubans were unaccounted for. 

Both computer files served as the 
nexus in the large volume of informa- 
tion that passed through the CIOC. 
They allowed complete hard copy 
data to be produced to support a spe- 
cific operation at a specific time. As 
new data arrived it was entered and 
collated. Going back to the original 
PIR, the commanding general on 
November 9 could, for example, 
request the status of the PRA through- 
out Grenada, or in a specific parrish. 
The ClOC could produce a computer 
run within minutes listing PRA at 
large by category such as rank, PRA 


in custody, and PRA who had been 
captured, screened, determined 
harmless, and released. With hard 
data, analytical conclusions such as 
the “current status of the PRA” could 
be accurately drawn. 

Outside the CIOC the principal 
corps intelligence assets consisted of 
interrogators, tactical SIGINT collec- 
tors and Cl personnel. Each asset 
was tasked against the corps PIR and 
managed on a day-to-day basis 
through the CIOC. The HUMINT col- 
lectors had integrated with allied 
agencies and coordinated daily opera- 
tions, thus precluding duplication. 
This decentralization of the collec- 
tion mission was highly effective due 
principally to the centralization of the 
information flow. Coordination be- 
tween Cl and interrogation elements 
bypassed the CIOC for day-to-day 
operations but the CIOC received all 
reports. 

The CIOC, in coordination with the 
collocated technical control and 
analysis element, effectively managed 
all collection efforts and successfully 
fused the information into a coherent 
intelligence picture. Joining the corps 
tactical operations center support 
element with the technical control 
and analysis element was the key. 
This simplified the focusing of the 
HUMINT effort on specific PIR and 
allowed rapid cross referencing of 
those efforts with the SIGINT collec- 
tion. This rapid interchange of infor- 
mation facilitated mission manage- 
ment and created a viable all source 
intelligence center. 

On November 15, with Governor 
Scoon’s assumption of authority, U.S. 
forces entered a stability operations 
phase. The emphasis was on prepar- 
ing the Caribbean Peacekeeping 
Force to assume its full peacekeeping 
role and ultimately hand the internal 
stability mission back to the Grenadi- 
ans. The mission of the 525th Task 
Force was much the same. The inter- 
rogators departed, leaving the few 
remaining prisoners with the Carib- 
bean Peacekeeping Force to face 
criminal charges. The SIGINT assets 
continued to be operational but were 
gradually phased out also. The last 
major intelligence element to cease 
operations was the C! company. 
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As U.S. forces withdrew from 
Grenada, the local population became 
increasingly concerned about the re- 
emergence of the PRA and its former 
communist leadership. While no 
tangible evidence existed, the Cl com- 
pany found itself inundated with hear- 
say reports ranging from Cubans at 
large to PRA meetings. Though these 
reports were not supported by other 
intelligence, they still were methodi- 
cally investigated, keeping Company 
B fully employed until December 15. 
The CIOC remained operational until 
December 15, having transferred its 
efforts to Headquarters, U.S. Forces- 
Grenada. The CIOC continued to 
coordinate collection until the stabil- 
ity function was shifted to the allies 
and the emerging local government. 
After completing its mission, the ele- 
ment redeployed along with the re- 
maining infantry units before Christ- 
mas. Having successfully managed 
an all source collection team and sat- 
isfied the commander's PIR with a 
timely and accurate intelligence pro- 
duct, the section validated current MI 
doctrine for a tactical all source pro- 
duction section. The section iliustrat- 
ed the flexibility inherent in the organ- 
ization, which allowed it to adapt to 
ever changing situations. * 


When Operation Urgent Fury 
occurred, Maj. Eugene D. Seiter 
was assigned to the G2 for the 
XVIII Airborne Corps and ran the 
525th MI Group CIOC. He is a 
1968 graduate of Clemson Univer- 
sity and in 1974 received an MA 
from East Tennessee State Uni- 
versity. Seiter is also a graduate of 
the Command and General Staff 
College. Past Assignments include 
serving as S2 of an infantry bat- 
talion, S2 of an infantry brigade, 
G2 operations officer in an infan- 
try division, company commander 
and S3 in a divisional MI (CE WI) 
battalion, and executive officer of 
the 319th MI Battalion (Opera- 
tions) (CEWI) (Airborne). Seiter 
presently holds the position of 
Chief, Intelligence Production Sec- 
tion, XVIII Corps. 


82nd Airborne soldiers at ease. 


POW compound at Pt. Salinas airfield. 
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INTERROGATION 


by Capt. John F. O’Shaughnessy 


The weather was hot and they were 
extremely tired, and the deployment 
in C-141| had been both frustrating 
and tense. After their arrival, members 
of Company A (Interrogation), 519th 
Mi Battalion (Tactical Exploitation) 
reported to the 82nd Airborne Div- 
ision’s G2, who directed them to a hill 
directly behind the division head- 
quarters. Cresting the hill they found 
a small parking lot surrounded by 
buildings; there were over 650 un- 
identified Cuban and Grenadian pris- 
oners of war sitting or milling around 
the buildings. They were guarded by 
18 soldiers carrying small arms. There 
was no barrier wire, no perimeter, no 
segmentation or identification, or even 
a total count of the prisoner popula- 
tion. Added to that, were hundreds of 
refugees attempting to occupy outly- 
ing buildings. It was October 26, 1983, 
and the interrogation operations on 
Grenada had begun. 

Armed with specific priority intelli- 
gence requirements from the division, 
two warrant officers and 14 enlisted 
soldiers began the process of bring- 
ing order to achaotic situation. Within 
four days, Company A would grow to 
a complement of 76 personnel: 24 Air 
Force people, three Navy civilians, 17 
Marine active duty and Reserve peo- 
ple, and Army personnel from the 
Intelligence and Security Command 
and the U. S. Army Intelligence Cen- 
ter and School. During the month- 
long interrogation operations, the unit 
completed over 2,400 interrogations 
and exploited over five tons of cap- 
tured documents. 

This analysis will provide insights 
into the conduct of the interrogation 
effort during Operation Urgent Fury, 
and raise issues that need to be ad- 
dressed in order to improve the effec- 
tiveness of tactical interrogation 
throughout the U.S. armed forces. 

Company A's mission was to pro- 
vide interrogation and document ex- 
ploitation, and interrogation teams in 
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general and direct support of the 
82nd Airborne Division during Phase 
l; and to support the Commander, 
U.S. Forces-Grenada during Phase II. 
Inherent in this mission was the re- 
quirement to provide information of 
interest to both the tactical and stra- 
tegic-level commanders. During Oper- 
ation Urgent Fury, PIR were driven by 
both ground commanders and nation- 
al-level commanders. This is indica- 
tive of the high visibility and the 
impact on national affairs that the 
mission of the XVIII Airborne Corps 
has. The unknowns that invariably 
accompanied the airborne mission 
were illuminated only after the assault; 
thus, both tactical missions and intel- 
ligence requirements evolved 
throughout the course of the opera- 
tion. The point here is that the mis- 
sion of a tactical unit often blends 
with the strategic mission. We train to 
provide intelligence to both, but we 
must prioritize the tactical mission 


when assets are limited. Consequent- 


ly, the employment of echelons above 
corps units may be appropriate in 
high visibility, low intensity conflicts. 

The unit functioned along doctrinal 
lines throughout the operation (see 
diagram). Command and control was 
exercised through company headquar- 
ters with maintenance and logistic 
support provided through Task Force 
Headquarters. The unit comprises two 
platoons: the operations platoon and 
the interrogation platoon. Due to the 
lack of personnel, the operations 
officer was the sole member of the 
operations platoon headquarters. The 
operations and processing section 
acts as the focal point for information 
collection and dissemination and is 
responsible for interagency coordi- 
nation within the interrogation facil- 
ity. Document exploitation provided 
the analysis for all captured docu- 
ments. The interrogation platoon was 
responsible for the conduct of screen- 
ing and interrogation functions. Dur- 


ing Phase |, their strength grew to 54 
interrogators and was reduced after 
hostilities to 29. 

Urgent Fury was a joint operation 
with Army forces controlling the 
ground area of operations. Similarly, 
the Army element provided command 
and control for the human intelligence 
effort. The command chain, working 
for the respective G2, went through 
the Task Force 525th (Forward) com- 
mander to the interrogation company 
commander who was responsible for 
ail interrogation assets including at- 
tachments. Because of the service- 
wide call for interrogators to support 
Urgent Fury, the rank structure did 
not follow traditional relationships. 
Air Force Reserve and active duty 
personnel, in particular, caused the 
interrogation effort to be rank heavy; 
both lieutenant colonels and majors 
were working for the interrogation 
company commander. The manage- 
ment functions were not assigned 
based on rank as much as who had 
immediate knowledge of the situation 
and could understand the shifting 
requirements. The supervisor/man- 
ager had to be the expert in this area 
in terms of collected intelligence. 
Therefore, changing command and 
supervisory positions every other day 
would have been unfeasible, and, due 
to the staggered deployment, this 
would have been the case if rank was 
used as the criteria for chain of 
command. 

In a strictly ground support role, 
the key to command is providing liai- 
son between the interrogation facility 
and the G-level staff, particularly the 
G2. Knowledge of how the ground 
element fights the battle and its cor- 
responding intelligence needs is im- 
perative; that is why the interrogation 
command slot correctly calls for a 
35A officer. Yet, traditionally, the Air 
Force is the only service that employs 
senior ranking officers in the interro- 
gation field, however, they cannot 
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develop the usual association with 
ground forces that is necessary. Gre- 
nada has shown that limited interro- 
gation assets Armywide can be flesh- 
ed out with joint service assets. Thus, 
doctrine should address the designa- 
tion and establishment of a direct 
support, joint service interrogation 
facility working for Army forces. 
Company A (Interrogation) employ- 
ed 32 of its people in Grenada. These 
included several outstanding mem- 
bers of the U.S. Army Forces Com- 
mand Intelligence Training Detach- 
ment and Company C, 519th MI Bat- 
talion that joined the company prior 
to deployment. Additionally, a total of 
48 joint service personnel joined the 
unit in-country. The dedication of 
these people proved invaluable to 
mission accomplishment and their 
individual professionalism created a 
team effort. From a high of 76, the unit 
was Cut back to 32 people from Com- 
pany A (Interrogation) and five Air 
Force interrogators by November 4, 
1983. The Air Force personnel stayed 
on at our request because of their 
unit’s expertise and superb efforts. 
They redeployed on November 7, as 
the number of sources was reduced. 
The units represented below indicate 
the diversity of backgrounds present; 
this served to enhance our ability to 
respond to the wide variety of PIR. 
Without this breadth of experience, 
the identity of the individual who mut- 
ilated a Marine pilot’s body would not 
have been known, special avionics 
sources and equipment would not 
have been exploited completely, and 
other numerous service-specific in- 
terests would not have been satisfied. 


Operations 


Primary interrogation support to 
the 82nd Airborne Division and Com- 
mander U.S. Forces-Grenada includ- 
ed operating the division-level pri- 
soner of war compound (this evolved 
into the combined interrogation facil- 
ity); exploiting documents; and pro- 
viding direct support teams to the 
forward brigades and the Caribbean 
Peacekeeping Force. 

After coordinating with the Carib- 
bean Peacekeeping Force, access to 
the division prisoner of war compound 
was granted and screening began. 
The document exploitation section 
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Cuban prisoner is interrogated at 
POW compound. 


was established as were operations 
and processing and the interrogation 
platoon command post. The problem 
was time; and guidance dictating the 
eventual repatriation of Cuban pri- 
soners of war had already been issued. 
Since Cubans made up the majority 
of the prisoner of war population and 
the ground PIR related to them, they 
became the priority. The traditional 
cycle was employed and worked very 
well, although it was time-consuming. 
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Roughly two interrogation cycles per 
interrogator were completed daily, 
this included interrogating, report 
writing, processing, and disseminat- 
ing. 

The Phase II operation differed only 
in the location of the operation, the 
reporting channels, and the priority 
for access to detainees. A combined 
facility was established under Army 
control and included the following 
elements: U.S. Army interrogation, 
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U.S. Army counterintelligence, U.S. 
State Department, and Caribbean 
Peacekeeping Force intelligence and 
criminal investigation. This interagen- 
cy coordination allowed for better 
access to detainees and information 
interchange. The interaction of com- 
plementary agencies with a need for 
interrogation-related information is a 
vital link for ensuring comprehensive 
source exploitation. A new detainee 
facility was constructed on November 
1 and 2. Heretofore, the housing area 
occupied by Cuban “construction 
workers” had been used. Document 
exploitation was moved adjacent to 
the all source production section for 
better coordination of file develop- 
ment. The Cuban prisoners of war 
were eventually repatriated and the 
emphasis shifted to identification of 
the hard-core communist-indoctrin- 
ated PRA elements. Since the Gover- 
nor General authorized detention of 
these elements, they were identified 
using a large-scale screening opera- 
tion of over 900 admitted members of 
the political/military machinery. 
These elements were then listed by 
rank and job description, based on 
criteria approved by the emerging 
civil authority. The basis of Phase II 
(Counterinsurgency) was to identify 
individuals responsible for the Octo- 
ber 19 assassination, along with ele- 
ments attempting to organize post- 
invasion resistance and to place them 
into the hands of the government. 
The remainder were released. This 
operation lasted from November 2 to 
November 15. Once completed, the 
compound was closed and the gov- 
ernment took over with the assist- 
ance of Caribbean Peacekeeping 
Force security forces. 

A total of 47 people were detained 
for further investigation. Over 2,400 
sources had been accessed and over 
300 tactical interrogation reports 
completed. The intensity of this effort 
had its effects on the interrogator and 
will be addressed at the end of this 
section. 

Captured documents, as always, 
provided a wealth of hard intelligence. 
In Phase |, the section expanded from 
five Latin American and Russian lin- 
guists to 24, and occupied fully one 
half of the interrogation facility. The 
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section was often overburdened with 
the volume of documents, but under 
the care of experts from Air Force 
interrogation assets, it performed 
superbly. Several major projects con- 
tributed significantly to Urgent Fury’s 
overall success. This section con- 
firmed the islandwide Cuban popula- 
tion and developed a complete list of 
all PRA members, which aided in 
identification and location of individ- 
uals in supportof security operations. 
They confirmed the involvement of 
communist block countries, other 
than Cuba, and the extent of their 
support to Grenada’s communist 
regime. Critical documents were for- 
warded to the G2, 82nd Airborne for 
evacuation to its higher headquar- 
ters, Carrier Task Force 120. How- 
ever, no provision was made to evac- 
uate these documents to national 
agencies for further exploitation. 
Although the majority of the docu- 
ments were in Spanish and English, 
there was a smattering of Russian 
and German documents. However, 
these linguists were available within 
the section or were tasked from the 
interrogation platoon. 

Phase II saw a reorientation of the 
section’s focus. It relocated adjacent 
to the G2 all source production sec- 
tion to better facilitate input to the 
development of a data base. The files 
and dossiers created in the all source 
production section were developed 
to a large degree by this section, 
operating with reduced personnel. 
During the middle of this phase the 
last five Air Force interrogators rede- 
ployed. The Company A (Interroga- 
tion) document exploitation warrant 
officer assumed control after she de- 
ployed with other follow-on person- 
nel, and continued to turn out signifi- 
cant intelligence. As with the interro- 
gation effort, document exploitation 
was tasked with tactical and strategic 
PIR; with limited reproduction and 
analysis capability, timely evacuation 
of the documents to higher head- 
quarters was a high priority. 

Immediately upon arrival, the 82nd 
tasked Company A (Interrogation) to 
provide direct support teams to the 
two forward brigades. During Phase 
|, six such missions were supported. 
Because of limited personnel, the 


teams returned to the division com- 
pound when no longer needed. Also, 
because of the short distances involv- 
ed in the early stages of the opera- 
tion, brigades evacuated the prison- 
ers of war to division without holding 
them. Thus, direct support teams were 
requested for specific missions, but 
not attached. Two team configura- 
tions were used, depending on 
whether it was an airmobile or ground 
operation. The former had less per- 
sonnel and no organic transportation 
or equipment. The mission of these 
teams in Phase | was to provide tacti- 
cal support to the “now” battle, and to 
screen data on prisoners of war evac- 
uated to division. When planned for, 
integration of interrogation teams on 
brigade and battalion-size operations 
was effective. Phase || saw a change 
in the employment tactics of direct 
support teams. In the counterinsur- 
gency phase, teams supported the 
Caribbean Peacekeeping Force and 
the remaining brigade of the 82nd 
Airborne Division. The Caribbean 
Peacekeeping Force direct support 
team focused on the identification 
and screening of PRA members in the 
Caribbean Peacekeeping Force area 
of responsibility, St. George’s. This 
culminated in the amnesty program 
which called on all members of the 
political/military machinery to report 
to St. George’s. With the overwhelm- 
ing response, it became necessary to 
involve all Company A (Interrogation) 
assets. 

From November 5 on, all island- 
wide interrogation efforts were con- 
solidated into the combined interro- 
gation center. Virtually all detainees 
were quartered at this center, thus, 
centralizing access to sources and 
creating one point for information 
coordination. Support to the 3rd Bri- 
gade encompassed the formation of 
Cl/prisoner of war interrogation teams 
to provide support to the ground 
command in each sector of the island. 
Based out of the smaller urban areas 
that dotted the coastline of Grenada, 
their mission was twofold: identify 
individuals who were “black listed”; 
and screen potential or confirmed 
subversive threats to peace in the 
local area, and make a decision as to 
whether they should be further evac- 
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uated to the combined interrogation 
center. This operation, managed by 
an 82nd Airborne Division interroga- 
tion technician, worked well and was 
gradually shifted to Cl personnel. 

As the civil authority formally 
assumed control on November 15, 
the authority to detain suspected sub- 
versives transferred to allied forces. 
This change to the rules of engage- 
ment ended Company A's mission. 
We had transferred 46 people to the 
custody of the government to await 
trial, released the remaining detai- 
nees and closed the combined inter- 
rogation center. The unit redeployed 
to Fort Bragg and in the next three 
days completed preparation for the 
next contingency. 


Training 


Urgent Fury gives us the opportun- 
ity to reorient training with the focus 
on combat readiness. The keys to 
future success include: 

1. Purchase information-processing 
upgrades and implement correspond- 
ing section-level training to improve 
intelligence production. The integra- 
tion of computers into military occu- 
pational specialty training is the first 
step, along with the development of 
programs designed to cross-reference 
HUMINT data. 

2. Train with the supported divisions 
to become familiar with their person- 
nel, operations and requirements. 
Credibility is essential when you are 
the supporting unit. Maintaining a 
close association with the division's 
CEWI Battalion is imperative. Inte- 
gration during off-post exercises, field 
training exercises, Army Training and 
Evaluation Programs and command 
post exercises builds rapport and 
standardizes procedures. Prisoner of 
war handling must be consistent from 
top to bottom to ensure intelligence is 
not squandered. 

3. Know your enemy—this age-old 
adage was very much alive in Gren- 
ada. It is important for an interrogator 
to know the organization, equipment, 
and tactics of the supported ground 
commander in order to fully exploit 
sources. Much of this information is 
terrain-dependent, and knowledge of 
the military use of terrain is some- 
thing we need to improve on. Knowl- 
edge of the opposing forces and the 


U.S. Army forces should be priority 
subjects for both advanced individual 
training and in-unit training. 
4. Field computer aids and acquire 
the software that is necessary to 
implement advanced training at the 
unit level. Interrogation exercises, 
whether geared toward a field train- 
ing exercise or acommand post exer- 
cise, are complex to develop. Compu- 
ter applications in this and the 
language training arena are innumer- 
able. The U.S. Army Intelligence Cen- 
ter and School has developed some 
excellent training vehicles for this. 
Company A (Interrogation) is a tac- 
tical unit and was trained to deploy on 
short notice. The battalion’s empha- 
sis on basic soldier skills allowed the 
unit to transition to a hostile envir- 
onment with no additional training, 
and the technical skills of these soldi- 
ers made the mission successful. The 
operation highlighted training short- 
falls and gave this unit first-hand 
knowledge of what combat readiness 
really means. Urgent Fury proved 
that the MI soldier, led by his non- 
commissioned officer, can and will 
serve with distinction when called 
upon, particularly if he knows he 
must be at once a soldier, a techni- 
cian, and a leader. * 


Capt. John F. O’Shaughnessy Jr. 
received a bachelor of science 
degree from the University of 
Santa Clara in 1977. Commissi- 
oned in MI through ROTC, he was 
awarded an Army Graduate Fel- 
lowship and earned a master’s 
degree in Business Administration 
from Santa Clara in 1978. He then 
served for four years in the 82nd 
Airborne Division as the Battal- 
ion S2, 2nd Battalion (Airborne), 
504th Infantry; Assistant S2, Ist 
Brigade; and the Operations Of- 
ficer, Assistant Chief of Staff, G2. 
O’Shaughnessy served as the com- 
mander of Company A (Interroga- 
tion), 519th MI Battalion (Air- 
borne) (Tactical Exploitation) from 
December 1982 to May 1984. He is 
a graduate of the Officer Basic 
Course, Tactical Intelligence Of- 
ficer Course, Airborne School, and 
the 82nd Airborne Division Jump- 
master Course. 
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COUNTERINTELLIGENCE 


by Capt. Stephen C. Donehoo 


Operation Urgent Fury saw the first 
use of classical tactical counterintel- 
ligence since the Vietnam War. Com- 
pany B (Cl), 519th MI Battalion (Tac- 
tical Exploitation) (Airborne) con- 
ducted operations in a low intensity, 
internal defense environment from 
October 26, 1983, to January 7, 1984. 
Initially supporting the 82nd Airborne 
Division in a purely tactical role, the 
Cl mission and the tactics employed 
evolved as the operation transitioned 
to the countersubversion phase and 
finally the stability phase. The unit 
performed a myriad of Cl functions 
under the established allied guiue- 
lines for the conduct of the operation. 
The emphasis throughout the opera- 
tion was on human intelligence and, 
in particular, Cl. This required Com- 
pany B to employ all of its Cl resour- 
ces on a full-time basis. This article 
will illustrate the use of tactical Cl 
methods in a low intensity, rapid 
deployment conflict. 

The Company B (Cl) commander 
deployed on October 26, 1983, with a 
Cl-heavy team that constituted the 
lead elements of Task Force 525th MI. 
They arrived in-country on the same 
day, despite the temporary closing of 
the Point Salines airfield because of 
intermittent ground fire. The team 
represented the initial HUMINT aug- 
mentation elements in support of the 
82nd Airborne Division. The mission 
given them by the G2 was to organize 
the Cuban prisoner of war compound 
and begin screening and interroga- 
tion operations. Additionally, both re- 
fugee screening teams and forward 
support teams were required to sup- 
port the brigades. This tasking 
stretched the meager HUMINT assets 
to the limit. The prisoner of war com- 
pound held close to 700 Cuban and 
Grenadian combatants, and there 
were 1,500 refugees congregating at 
two locations along the airstrip. Addi- 
tional interrogation assets arrived the 
next morning and freed some Cl per- 
sonnel to concentrate on security 
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operations in the forward brigades 
and refugee screening. 

During Phase | (Hostilities) the pri- 
mary functions were interrogation/ 
screening, security screening of resi- 
dential and commercial areas and 
document exploitation. Each function 
resulted in a wealth of information. 
The problem was the volume of data 
requiring analysis, and assessing its 
validity. 

During this phase the rudiments of 
an information net were developed. 
Contacts and coordination relation- 
ships were initiated with complemen- 
tary agencies within the Caribbean 
Peacekeeping Force and the U.S. 
State Department. However, the 
majority of the operations focused on 
tactical support. The unit success- 
fully met this phase’s critical priority 
intelligence requirements by deter- 
mining the extent of resistance re- 
maining on the island, identifying and 
locating those involved with the pre- 
invasion political/military power 
structure, and locating hidden arms 
caches. 

Phase II (Countersubversion) ele- 
vated Cl collection to the focal point 
of intelligence activities. The estab- 
lishment of the combined Cl center 
grew out of the necessity to integrate 
the parallel Cl missions ongoing 
between the United States and the 
Caribbean Peacekeeping Force. This 
phase required the identification and 
location of all potential subversives. 
To accomplish this the combined Cl 
center served as the coordination 
point. The center was established in 
St. George’s and afforded “no ques- 
tions asked” access to anyone with 
valuable infermation. information nets 
and documents identified individuals 
wanted for questioning. Company B 
was responsible for locating and 
questioning these elements. Coordi- 
nation through the combined Cl cen- 
ter ensured that the guidelines estab- 
lished by the interim civil government 
were adhered to, and all operations 


were conducted using both U.S. and 
Caribbean Peacekeeping Force repre- 
sentatives. Agencies operating in the 
combined Cl center included the 
Caribbean Peacekeeping Force Cl 
and police, prison authorities, the Air 
Force Office of Strategic Information, 
the U.S. State Department, and the 
military police. 

In addition to the combined Cl cen- 
ter, Company B also monitored traffic 
at the island’s embarkation/debarka- 
tion points, supported the 82nd Air- 
borne Division stability forces with Cl 
teams, and conducted screening 
operations at the combined interro- 
gation center. An example of the 
breadth of responsibilities given to 
Company B was the screening of 
Soviet Embassy personnel upon their 
departure. Baggage inspection result- 
ed inthe confiscation of a large cache 
of Soviet weapons and ammunition 
that Cubans were attempting to smug- 
gle off the island. 

During this phase, detention 
authority was granted to U.S. forces. 
This aided Cl elements in netting the 
entire group of radicals responsible 
for the Bishop massacre. Information 
collected from Cl and interrogation 
sources provided an automated com- 
posite list of potential subversive ele- 
ments rank-ordered according to the 
threat posed. This data base was dis- 
tributed to all agencies, and Com- 
pany B was responsible for locating 
and detaining these elements. This 
operation was instrumental in bringing 
about a successful conclusion to the 
countersubversion phase of Urgent 
Fury. 

Phase III (Stability) saw a distinct 
change in Cl operations. Authority to 
detain individuals was properly re- 
turned to the civil government. Cl 
activities shifted to a support and 
assistance role. The combined Cl 
center remained functional and pro- 
vided lines of communication with 
the interim governmental agencies. 
This phase was characterized by the 
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passive infiltration of business and 
social organizations and the monitor- 
ing of established sources to provide 
indicators of any resurgence of the 
PRA, the New Jewel Movement, or 
any other subversive element. How- 
ever, the operational aspects shifted 
from an offensive Cl role to a more 
defensive posture. The information 
flow became routine, and the spirit of 
cooperation that developed between 
the allied agencies allowed Company 
B to effectively monitor all HUMINT 
collection. 

As the country returned to a modi- 
cum of normalcy, Task Force 525th 
MI, along with Company B, prepared 
for redeployment and returned to Fort 
Bragg on December 21, 1983. A small 
team of agents remained through Jan- 
uary to assist in the development of 
the country’s internal security ele- 
ments. The operation proved to be an 
exciting and demanding experience. 
The traditional operations security 
role of tactical Cl units was pre- 
empted by tactical offensive Cl activi- 
ties, and illustrated the need for exten- 
sive training to maintain these skills 
within the tactical arena. This has 
translated itself into a revised training 
program in garrison, as Grenada has 
confirmed that combat readiness for 
tactical Cl is predicated on the appli- 
cation of agent skills in support of the 
ground commander. * 


Capt. Stephen C. Donehoo com- 
manded Company B (CI), 519th 
MI Battalion (Tactical Exploita- 
tion) (Airborne) from May 19, 1983, 
to July 7, 1984. He is a graduate of 
MIOBC and MIOAC and the CI/ 
HUMINT Course. Donehoo also 
holds BA and MPA degrees. His 
previous assignments include the 
470th MI Group, Panama, where 
he served as platoon leader and 
group S1 and S2 and assistant S3, 
519th MI Battalion. Other military 
schooling includes Basic Airborne 
Course, Jungle Operations Train- 
ing Course, DIA Indications and 
Warning Course, and the Pana- 
manian Airborne Course. 


Capt. Greg Speaker briefs Mi soldiers 
about captured weapons. 
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SIGNALS INTELLIGENCE 


by Capt. William J. Armstrong 


DF site of Co. C, 519th MI 
near St. Georges. 


Company C (Electronic Warfare), the 
SIGINT/EW company, was alerted to 
deploy with the rest of the battalion 
on October 25, 1983. A 32-person 
team was organized, and intercept 
and electronic countermeasures 
equipment was selected which would 
cover the entire frequency spectrum. 
Available aircraft space was limited 
so high priority was given to versatile, 
man-portable equipment, whenever 
possible. A TRQ-32 radio receiving 
system was the primary intercept 
equipment available, along with two 
Racal VHF jammers received shortly 
before the unit deployed. The team 
was organized to have the TRQ-32 
serve as the control station for as 
many as three direction finding sta- 
tions. The TRQ-32 would then pro- 
vide results to the technical control 
and analysis element. The technical 
control and analysis element would 
also route electronic countermea- 
sures taskings through the TRQ-32 to 
the electronic countermeasures 
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teams. Actual employment varied, 
depending on the situation. The elec- 
tronic countermeasures teams were 
not needed and those assets were 
transferred to the collection mission. 

We arrived in-country on November 
5 and immediately moved to our 
first operational site and base of oper- 
ations. The 82nd Airborne Division's 
SIGINT assets from the 313th CEWI 
Battalion were already deployed, and 
we received current status briefing 
and technical data from their techni- 
cal control and analysis element. We 
faced an immediate problem in com- 
bining efforts with the 313th because 
of the incompatibility of their Vinson 
Secure Nets and our Nestor Secure 
Nets. This was eventually overcome 
by our receipt of Vinson equipment 
during the operation. 

On November 6 we received our 
mission from the J2, U.S. Forces- 
Grenada and pianned our operation. 
To effectively cover the entire island 
we geographically divided it into 
six sectors and concentrated our 
efforts on one sector at a time. We 
then moved assets into other sectors 
until we eventually covered the entire 
island. Our sites were selected initially 
by map reconnaissance and then an 
on-the-ground reconnaissance was 
completed. Grenada is a mountain- 
ous island covered with tropical rain 
forests and subject to almost contin- 
ual rain in the highlands. The muddy 
trails and dense vegetation often 
reduced movement to a point where it 
took several hours to cover a few 
hundred meters. Resupply and refuel- 
ing operations had to be continuous 
to reach all sites in a timely manner. 

We also had to ensure that proper 
coordination was made with the in- 
fantry unit that controlled the area we 
selected for a site. This was a time- 
consuming, yet imperative, task. After 
several days of moving assets around 
the island, we were able to identify 
the area of most activity and concen- 
trated our efforts there. For the 
remainder of the operation we focused 


on that area, although periodically we 
sampled other regions to ensure there 
was no other activity. In cooperation 
with the technical control and analy- 
sis element, we extensively analyzed 
all collected information and fre- 
quently relied on human intelligence 
for tipoffs and targeting. We were 
able to produce several significant 
items of intelligence value, and also 
served as a major source of confirma- 
tion for other sources. 

The SIGINT mission during Urgent 
Fury was an integral part of the over- 
all intelligence effort. We learned first- 
hand that equipment maintenance, 
physical readiness and common 
soldier skills are of extreme impor- 
tance to MI soldiers. Our teams 
worked long, hard hours at remote 
sites with little letup from the con- 
stant pressure. They performed 
superbly and proved again that the 
success of any operation depends on 
the efforts and dedication of the indi- 
vidual soldier.* 


Capt. William J. Armstrong, a 
native of Goldsboro, N.C., gradu- 
ated from the U.S. Military 
Academy in 1973, and was com- 
missioned in Air Defense Artillery. 
He served as platoon leader and 
battery executive officer in the Ist 
Battalion, 65th Air Defense Artil- 
lery at Key West, Fla., from 1974 
through 1977. He transferred into 
Military Intelligence in 1977 and 
went to Korea where he served 
with the 209th MI Detachment. 
Upon his return from Korea, he 
attended the MI Officers Advance 
Course and was subsequently as- 
signed to Headquarters FORSCOM 
where he served on the staff and as 
Headquarters and Headquarters 
Company commander. His most 
recent assignment has been as the 
collection management and dis- 
semination officer, 82nd Airborne 
Division. Armstrong served as the 
Company C, commander from 
February 16, 1983, to March 23, 
1984. 
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COMMAND AND SIGNAL 


by Maj. Sam Lambert 


Communications support for military 
intelligence operations during Oper- 
ation Urgent Fury began at approxi- 
mately 4 p.m. local time on October 
24, 1983. Our mission was to provide 
secure voice communications be- 
tween the XVIII Airborne Corps all 
source production section at Fort 
Bragg and the 313th MI Battalion 
technical control and analysis ele- 
ment rear compound. This initial sup- 
port was to provide the G2 of the 82nd 
Airborne Division any immediate in- 
telligence concerning the impending 
operation that might become availa- 
ble through national sources. This 
system was completed the following 
day as asecure teletype circuit, using 
AN/UGC-129 teletype and KW-7 
crypto devices. Similar circuits were 
installed between other intelligence 
facilities on Fort Bragg and the all 
source intelligence center. The equip- 
ment was packed inside the AN/ 
GRC-122 shelter and one officer and 
four enlisted soldiers were alerted. 
This package was readied for deploy- 
ment and putina holding area, pend- 
ing aircraft availability. 

Communications assets to support 
intelligence operations consisted of 
one AN/GRC-122 radio teletypewri- 
ter van, three AN/UGC-129 teletype- 
writers, six KW-7 crypto devices and 
six TH-22 modems. It was hoped that 
this equipment could be used to pro- 
vide the basic intelligence communi- 
cations requirements, such asa point 
to point circuit from the all source 
production section at Fort Bragg to 
the forward deployed elements in 
Grenada; a circuit from Grenada to 
the Commander in Chief, Atlantic, 
that would provide the special secur- 
ity officer with an indirect autodin 
defense special security communica- 
tions system access; and possibly a 
weather circuit. Once these circuits 
were established the radio teletype 
could be freed to support other 
requirements. 

The first elements of the 525th MI 
Group, consisting of prisoner of war 
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interrogation and counterintelligence 
operations, first deployed on October 
26; then deployed with the forward 
elements of the XVIII Airborne Corps 
on October 30. The XVIII Airborne 
Corps moved to Grenada on October 
31. The command post site had suf- 
fered significant damage in the battle, 
and that section of the island was 
without power and water. The priority 
initially was to establish two special 
intelligence teletype circuits in one of 
the command post rooms. After some 
initial problems, that were training- 
related and/or reflected the absence 
of direct coordination prior to circuit 
activation, both of the circuits were 
operational. These circuits remained 
operational and provided the only 
communications assets which were 
dedicated to intelligence missions 
until the main body of Task Force 
525th arrived. 

With the establishment of circuits 
into both the national system and to 
Fort Bragg, and with the.arrival of 
additional intelligence assets, the 
major communication mission was to 
provide local communications. The 
location of the majority of the intelli- 
gence operation was in the southern 
part of the island at Point Salinas on 
Prickly Pear Point at the Horse Shoe 
Bay Hotel and in St. George’s. Tele- 
phone service to some locations was 
impossible because of damage to the 
local switching system and the cable 
plant. Additionally, telephone service 
provided to the Task Force by the 
supporting signal battalion was very 
limited. There were sufficient military 
secure phones for those activities 
located at the Grenada Beach Hotel. 
But at the Point Salinas area location 
(which later was to become known as 
MI Hill) we could get only one line; at 
the St. George’s location, none. Our 
primary means of communication 
under those circumstances was un- 
secure FM radio, the Nestor crypto 
devices having been designated for 
the signals intelligence team’s use. 
We also had some Motorola portable 


radios with a privacy feature. , 

Early in this expanding phase of the 
operation, it became apparent that 
secure radio was essential to the 
operation. An immediate request for 
Vinson equipment was sent to Fort 
Bragg and forwarded to the U.S. Army 
Forces Command. This request was 
based on the following security con- 
siderations: Protection of classified 
information transmitted throughout 
various locations (as well as mobile 
units) for mission accomplishment, 
much of the time in conjunction with 
SIGINT efforts; protection of current 
and future operations plans; protec- 
tion of sensitive information concern- 
ing detainees, friendly unit locations 
and mission reporting; protection of 
sources of information; and security 
from the press. This request was 
approved and the equipment was 
brought to Grenada and installed. 

To complete our final communica- 
tions package we moved the two cir- 
cuits that were originally terminated 
in the corps command post at the 
Grenada Beach Hotel, to the focal 
point of the intelligence operations, 
MI Hill; this upon the arrival of the 
remainder of the communications 
equipment and personnel. Also we 
were to lease acommercial telephone 
for the headquarters of the Cl com- 
pany which was located in St. 
George's. Additionally, we moved the 
HF radio teletypewriter to the Task 
Force Headquarters to provide admi- 
nistrative and logistic communica- 
tions capability. 

In providing communications sup- 
port to MI operations in Grenada, 
several problems were encountered 
that should be examined and avoided 
on future operations. During the 
combat phase of the operations there 
was a requirement for the deployed 
division G2 to pass intelligence to the 
higher headquarters and to receive 
combat intelligence from sources 
other than those under his control. In 
short, he needed a circuit back to Fort 
Bragg. The 525th MI Group has the 


POW compound at Pt. Salinas. 
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responsibility to provide such a cir- 
cuit. At that stage of the operation 
when this capability would have been 
most useful, airflow into battle zones 
was measured in terms of riflemen 
displaced. If we are ever going to be 
able to link a division G2 back to the 
corps early in the battle, our com- 
munications package must be reduc- 
ed in size—to no more than one 
quarter-ton truck. (The technology is 
now available so that this equipment 
can be made small enough to be 
manpacked.) 

In Grenada, because of scarce mul- 
tichannel support and the destruc- 
tion of the indigenous telephone sys- 
tem, the primary means of local com- 
munications was FM radio. This will 
probably be the case in future con- 
flicts, at least in the initial and most 
critical phases. It is essential that FM 
radio maintenance be accomplished 
and training of personnel be cur- 
rent. * 


Maj. Sam Lambert is a 1971 grad- 
uate of Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity with a BS degree in Finance. 
He is also a graduate of Infantry 
Officer Candidate School, Signal 
Officer Basic and Advance courses 
and the Communications-Elec- 
tronics Staff Officer Course. His 
assignments include duty with 
the 268th Signal Company (Tropo- 
light) as a communications main- 
tenance officer; and operations 
officer with Headquarters Allied 
Forces, Southern Europe, as the 
Director of Communications- 
Electronics; and commander of 
U.S. Army Communications Com- 
mand, Fort McClellan, Ala.; and 
as the secretary to the General 
Staff, 7th Signal Command. He 
had been assigned as the 
communications-electronics of- 
ficer, 525th MI Group for 45 days 
when the deployment to Grenada 
began. 
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TASK FORCE 525th MI 


by Lt. Col. Patrick J. Niemann 


Combat readiness was the key to our 
success in Operation Urgent Fury. 
The 525th MI Brigade was prepared 
for the mission in Grenada because 
we have what proved to be superb 
training and maintenance programs 
within the 319th MI Battalion (Opera- 
tions) and 519th MI Battalion (Tacti- 
cal Exploitation). 

Within 12 hours after receiving the 
warning order from the brigade com- 
mander, the task force was prepared 
for airborne deployment operations 
into Grenada. During this period the 
task force was organized, soldiers 
were oversea replacement qualified, 
vehicles and equipment were pre- 
pared for deployment, and ammuni- 
tion and rations were drawn and 
issued. An emergency operations 
center was immediately established 
and provided the vital link to higher 
headquarters. 

A contributing factor to the overall 
efficiency during the predeployment 
was the 519th MI Battalion’s (Tactical 
Exploitation) (Airborne) concept of 
task organizing. The 519th MI Battal- 
ion has the mission of providing direct 
support to subordinate divisions of 
XVIII Airborne Corps and general 
support to the corps for counterintel- 
ligence, signals security, interroga- 
tion, and ground electronic warfare. 
Several months prior to our deploy- 
ment we task organized an airborne 
company team from the battalion’s 
four companies to provide all source 
direct support to the 82nd Airborne 
Division. Although personnel were 
identified for the direct support com- 
pany teams for the 24th Infantry Div- 
ision and the 101st Airborne Division 
(Air Assault), shortages in resources 
did not allow these teams to become 
a reality until after Urgent Fury. 

The airborne company team trained 
with and supported the 82nd Airborne 
Division during field exercises. This 
association with the 82nd not only 
allowed our soldiers to become famil- 
iar with their counterparts in the div- 
ision’s CEWI battalion, the 313th MI 


Battalion, but also with their operat- 
ing procedures. Because we task 
organized the 519th MI Battalion 
(Tactical Exploitation) into direct sup- 
port and general support teams, task 
force 525th MI was easily formed by 
simply adding personnel and equip- 


ment from the 319th MI Battalion 


(Operations) and Headquarters and 
Headquarters Detachment, 525th MI 
Brigade to the 519th Airborne Com- 
pany Team. 

While in Grenada our soldiers had 
the opportunity to test basic soldier- 
ing and technical skills they had learn- 
ed while at Fort Bragg in anonhostile 
environment. Their technical skilis 
were finely tuned and enabled the 
task force to accomplish the mission 
in a commendable manner. 

However, we in military intelligence 
are soldiers first, technicians second. 
Soldiering was the first role of our 
task force troops, and when they 
came under hostile fire they respond- 
ed like trained infantry troops. Our 
ground electronic warfare teams, 
using only maps and compasses, 
moved to their remote positions in the 
mountains and tropical jungles of 
Grenada. Many of their moves were at 
night. On an occasion when a 
MEDEVAC mission had to be re- 
quested for one of the troops, the 
soldiers took care of their comrade 
using their first aid training until the 
helicopter arrived. Soldiers provided 
their own security, both in the field 
and at task force headquarters. 

Since maintenance had become a 
habit with our soldiers, the task force 
operational readiness rate always ex- 
ceeded 90 percent. Any deadlined 
piece of equipment was quickly back 
into operation because of the skiii 
and dedication of the support 
personnel. 

Operation Urgent Fury reinforced 
everything officers and noncommis- 
sioned officers are required to do and 
to demand of their subordinates— 
train and maintain. If we are effective 
in these two areas there is no doubt 
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we will have a combat-ready unit. A 
unit that can deploy rapidly at any- 
time, to any location in the world, and 
successfully accomplish the 
mission. * 


Lt. Col. Patrick J. Niemann, a 
1966 graduate of the Infantry Of- 
ficer Candidate School, is the com- 
mander of the 519th MI Battalion 
(Tactical Exploitation) (Airborne). 
He was the commander of Task 
Force 525th MI during Operation 
Urgent Fury. His past assignments 
include two tours in Vietnam, and 
command and staff assignments 
in strategic and tactical units. 
Niemarn received a BS degree from 
Pacific University and an MS de- 
gree from American Technologi- 
cal University. He is also a gradu- 
ate of the Command and General 
Staff College. 
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SPECIAL OPERATIONS FORCES 


by David C. Isby 


The 1980s have brought renewed U.S. 
interest in low intensity conflict. They 
have also brought about a corres- 
ponding interest in those forces that 
are best suited to take part in such 
conflicts, namely special operations 
forces. This new emphasis was also 
in large part a result of the disastrous 
failure of the hostage rescue attempt 
in Iran in 1980. Much still has to be 
resolved regarding the challenge of 
LIC and the American political/mili- 
tary response to it. 

The U.S. military—especially the 
Army—is by no means ignorant of the 
importance of LIC and the serious 
threat it poses to the security of the 
United States and of the Western 
World. It has stressed this threat in its 
1983-84 briefings and testimony 
before the U.S. Congress. A massive, 
seven-volume report, commissioned 
by the Army in 1983 and entitled 
“Strategic Requirements for the 
Army,” states, “Low intensity conflict,” 
ranging from psychological warfare 
to high-tech terrorism to Soviet- 
backed revolutions and proxy wars, 
“will constitute the greatest chailenge 
to the Army.” The report continues, 
“In the Americas, the Soviet Union, 
working through Cuba and Cuban- 
supported proxy forces, will consti- 
tute a growing threat to vital U.S. 
interests.” Central America, Colum- 
bia, Venezuela and even Puerto Rico 
are seen as likely areas for trouble. 

Ina world where the strategic threat 
dominates by sheer destructive might, 
LIC has become of necessity the 
instrument of choice of states or 
groups that intend to pursue their 
aims by means of arms. On a global 
scale, missile-armed submarines and 
divisions of tanks have proved suc- 
cessful in keeping the peace between 
the superpowers; but elsewhere un- 
shaven men brandishing Kalashnik- 


ovs have toppled governments, creat- 
ed crises, and have managed to keep 
much of the world in turmoil. Nor is 
LIC solely the weapon of the terrorist 
or the guerrilla. The Soviets have an 
understanding and willingness to use 
the concepts of LIC, directly or 
through proxies, as shown in Angola, 
Ethiopia and elsewhere. The exercise 
of national power today requires both 
the weakest and the strongest to pro- 
ject their power, and block that of 
their opponents, throughout the entire 
spectrum of conflict. 

To extend the concept of deter- 
rence—the center of our Ptolemaic 
strategic universe—from strategic and 
theater-level to LIC would appear to 
require a credible U.S. capability to 
engage in, and win, such conflicts. 
This mandates a clear and coherent 
U.S. strategy for LIC. To make sucha 
strategy more than rhetoric requires 
political will and support for the for- 
ces needed to meet a variety of threats. 
If deterrence is our aim, and we have 
certainly maintained that itis our stra- 
tegic goal for a generation, then it 
must be realized that effective deter- 
rence is not limited to nuclear wea- 
pons or to the balance of forces in 
Europe or Northeast Asia. Widespread 
attention has been given to the West’s 
dependence on strategic raw mate- 
rials from Third World nations, the 
inadequacy of stockpiles, and the 
insecurity of the supply of these 
materials. Yet the various forms of 
LIC guerrilla warfare, terrorism, or 
invasion from bordering states (as 
has occurred twice in the Shaba Pro- 
vince of Zaire) are probably a more 
real and immediate threat to the West's 
lifelines than are the submarines of 
the Soviet navy. 

In the aftermath of Vietnam, LIC 
became, for the American military 
and its policy-makers, the most un- 


thinkable form of warfare. However, 
after Iran and Afghanistan, change 
occurred. A British army officer once 
asked what the Americans were going 
to call the wheel the next time they 
reinvented it. The American turnover 
in concepts and forces is as rapid as it 
is circular. “Counterinsurgency war- 
fare” and “low intensity conflict,” the 
earlier phrases considered relics of 
the Vietnam era, have themselves been 
replaced by the blanket “unconven- 
tional warfare” and “foreign internal 
defense.” Foreign internal defense 
emerged, in theory, in the late 1970s 
and is currently the U.S. Department 
of Defense concept for operations 
conducted on request of a foreign 
government to help allied nations 
attain an established level of military 
self-reliance. It is normally an exten- 
sion of a Security Assistance Pro- 
gram, which means arms sales and 
support. 

The Soviets need less improvisa- 
tion in doctrine to allow themselves to 
become involved in such conflicts. In 
the words of Foreign Minister Gro- 
myko, “The Soviet people have the 
right to have their say in the solution 
of any question concerning the main- 
tenance of international peace, due 
to the Soviet Union’s reputation as a 
great power.” The Soviets have, in the 
past, shown a reluctance to use force 
indiscriminately and have never 
shown any desire to force great power 
confrontation through LIC. The 
Soviets have used their strength in 
this field cautiously, but they have 
used it well. They have used it both 
directly and through proxies, but most 
importantly in places where they have 
perceived that Western capabilities 
were lacking. 

Worldwide, LIC provides the Soviet 
Union with great opportunities. The 
superpower system means that in- 
stability (outside of Eastern Europe) 
serves Soviet interests. Conflicts allow 
the Soviets to make great use of their 
favorite foreign policy instrument: 
Arms sales, including the “advisors” 
which follow in the wake of the hard- 
ware, creating even greater internal 
penetration of the recipient nation. 
Even when the Soviets do not initiate 
tension or rivalries in the Third World, 
they can still benefit from them. The 
Soviets have a wide range of tactics 
for LIC. 

In any human institution, difficult 
decisions are normally only made 
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when it is more difficult not to make 
them. What the United States needs 
most is a realistic strategy for the use 
of military/political force and lever- 
age in conflicts of less than global 
intensity and in areas other than the 
central front of NATO. What is needed 
more than weapons, more than div- 
isions, more than warships, is thought; 
and it is harder to produce the thought 
than the hardware, which should be 
guided by it. 

The most significant constraint on 
the formation and execution of a via- 
ble American strategy is the need to 
establish political support, not only of 
the use of military units, but, in prac- 
tice, of non-military leverage as well. 
The realities of geography and of 
force projection mean that the United 
States requires the active or passive 
cooperation of friendly nations if it is 
to assert more than a fraction of its 
military power potential. Yet it be- 
comes difficult to persuade any nation 
to take the risks inherent in cooperat- 
ing with the United States without the 
perception that there exists a com- 
mitment to it in return. 


The presence or the very existence 
of U.S. military forces tailored to LIC— 
including military intelligence 
assets—will be better evidence of a 
commitment to friendly nations than 
any amount of rhetoric. The United 
States cannot ignore the importance 
of regional powers, but this does not 
remove the need for forces tailored to 
LIC. 


New Commands, New Capabilities 


The needs of LIC were one motivat- 
ing force behind the establishment, 
on October 1, 1982, of the U.S. Army’s 
first Special Operations Command 
(Airborne-Provisional) at Fort Bragg, 
N.C, For the first time, the Army has 
brought ail its active-force special 
operations forces together under one 
command. This will hopefully give us 
the ability to conceptualize the em- 
ployment of such forces other than as 
adjuncts to a larger, conventional 
conflict. The inclusion of a psycho- 
logical warfare operations group and 
a civil affairs battalion (the only unit 
of this type in the active force struc- 
ture) in the order of battle of the 1st 


SOCOM is particularly encouraging, 
for experience has shown that the 
type of capabilities found in these 
units are valuable in many LIC situa- 
tions. The existence of the 1st SOCOM 
is intended to allow centralized and 
efficient tasking and utilization of the 
Army's special warfare assets in any 
LIC. The units involved and their 
needs have received new aitention 
and higher priority from the Army. 
Today the need to respond to many 
threats with a broad range of forces is 
once again considered by American 
planners. Clausewitz wrote, “We must 
proportion our effort in his (the ene- 
my’s ) power of resistance.” If the Uni- 
ted States has the capability of re- 
sponding militarily throughout the 
spectrum of conflict, then it is more 
likely to be effective. It would be hard 
to secure political support for the use 
of massive force against a low inten- 
sity threat. 

The United States still has a way to 
go before it can deal with the chal- 
lenge of LIC as a combined effort, 
requirirfg close cooperation of the 
Defense Department, the State De- 
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partment, the intelligence commun- 
ity as well as the White House and the 
Congress. As the head of one of these 
organizations has stated, there is no 
unified policy in any given situation, 
and each group, department, or 
agency participating has its own in- 
dependent policy. 

The 1st SOCOM is aimed at an 
almost infinitely wide variety of mis- 
sions, from special operations in sup- 
port of a major war in Europe, to sup- 
port of the Rapid Deployment Force, 
to one-time special operations such 
as the Iran raid, to sustained military 
assistance and foreign internal de- 
fense efforts. Whether one headquar- 
ters can prepare for all these eventu- 
alities is uncertain. The 1st SOCOM 
does not control even the Army’s 
reserve special warfare assets, which 
in some categories outnumber the 
regulars. But the greatest failing is 
that there exists no single operational 
headquarters that could integrate the 
forces of all services either for sus- 
tained LIC, or short actions such as 
the Iran raid model. 

In an LIC scenario, one might wish 
to involve not only forces from Army 
SOCOM, but the U.S. Air Force 1st 
Special Operations Wing, with its AC- 
130 gunships, MC-136 special war- 
fare aircraft, CH-53 helicopters, and 
special operations weather teams; the 
Navy with its SEALs, underwater 
demolition teams, and patrol craft 
units; and the Marine Corps with its 
reconnaissance battalions and com- 
panies. While U.S. doctrine advises 
the establishment of ad hoc joint 
unconventional warfare task forces 
for specific operations, it would be 
like trying to forge a sword by gluing 
pieces of the finest steel together. 
There is currently no existing head- 
quarters for operational all-service 
unconventional warfare. 

The United States is still lacking in 
its capabilities for LIC. The creation 
of the 1st SOCOM is obviously a step 
in the right direction, but until it is 
matched by a higher-level, multiser- 
vice equivalent, and until some degree 
of specialization and specificity is 
possible in mission tasking, the Uni- 
ted States still cannot be said to have 
the forces needed to meet the chal- 
lenge of LIC. 


The Intelligence Impact 


The potential impact of intelligence, 
in comparison with other forms of 


national security capability, becomes 
more important the further down one 
goes on the spectrum of conflict. The 
terrorist with his truck-bomb cannot 
be easily countered or deterred by 
strategic missiles or aircraft carrier 
task forces. He can, however, be neu- 
tralized by effective intelligence work 
that tells us when he will strike, how, 
and where his dens are. Intelligence 
must participate not only in fighting 
the threat, but in identifying it as well. 
Frequently, the threat from internal 
insurgency is coupled with that from 
external aggression. An evaluation of 
which threat is the most pressing will 
dictate how the United States 
approaches a future conflict. 

There is no place where the inte- 
gration of intelligence assets and tal- 
ents at all levels is so required as LIC. 
The division between national intelli- 
gence means and tactical intelligence 
means will become more and more 
artificial in the future. Before the Bat- 
tle of Goose Green in the Falkland 
Islands in 1982, it was reported that 
the British national command author- 
ities knew that the Argentinian de- 
fenses had been reinforced by an 
additional helilifted battalion through 
signals intelligence information, but 
this information was not passed along 
to the troops in the field. The British 
attacked against numerically super- 
ior opposition and carried the day 
only after much hard fighting and the 
loss of their commanding officer, 
Lieutenant Colonel H. Jones. Close 
cooperation between tactical and 
national leadership is mandatory if 
other casualties are to be avoided in 
the future. 

The use of U.S. unconventional 
warfare forces in LIC is limited by the 
fact that there is no specified major 
intelligence unit dedicated to the 1st 
SOCOM. While every U.S. combat 
division is to have its own CEWI bat- 
talion, the 1st SOCOM lacks its own. 
Such a battalion could be tailored to 
the special needs of both LIC and 
special operations. It would need its 
own dedicated and secure communi- 
cations links, perhaps similar to the 
British Special Air Service, that used 
its own “back channel” network with 
its own dedicated equipment to com- 
municate with Britain during the Falk- 
lands War. Liaison with all the differ- 
ent agencies of the national intelli- 
gence community would certainly 
increase effectiveness—recruiting 


Reserve personnel who work for these 
agencies in civilian life would help 
increase interaction. At the national 
level, there would have to be a deci- 
sion to pass possibly pertinent infor- 
mation downwards as soon as possi- 
ble. This would require people on the 
scene in any future LIC to have the 
capability of using this information 
effectively and integrating it with 
locally obtained intelligence—be it 
inputs from host government sourc- 
es, interrogations, captured docu- 
ments, or other on-the-spot sources. 

Because LIC is likely to involve 
only asmall percentage of U.S. armed 
forces, national intelligence assets 
will be available in a way that would 
not be possible in a more general 
conflict. Conversely, this puts the 
actions of relatively low ranked com- 
manders in close focus. The actions 
of the multinational force in Beirut 
showed that the actions of colonels 
and captains could quickly gain 
national or international significance. 
If these commanders are to make the 
informed, on-the-scene decisions that 
the national leadership relies on, they 
will require intelligence support tai- 
lored to their needs. 

In LIC, U.S. involvement may fea- 
ture using intelligence assets as a 
chief contribution to the security of a 
friendly nation. Today, the presence 
of U.S. forces in a country can be 
interpreted by others as a sign of 
weakness, and the too-familiar 
charges of being an American client 
may follow. There may also not be a 
domestic political consensus that 
would permit a more active military 
contribution to an LIC or the situation 
may not warrant such an involvement. 
Through the use of intelligence assets, 
both national and Army-controlled, 
the United States has the capability to 
aid in LIC from literally “offshore” 
and without a visible, vulnerable, on- 
scene presence. 

In the last few years, the Army has 
demonstrated its awareness of the 
importance of low and medium inten- 
sity conflict by the most concrete 
means possible—adding new units 
aimed at this end of the spectrum of 
conflict to the force structure. The 1st 
Special Forces Group, the 75th Infan- 
try Regimental Headquarters, 3rd 
Battalion, 75th Infantry (Rangers) 
(Airborne) has been added to the for- 
ces that are effective in unconven- 
tional warfare, while the 6th, 10th, 
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and 29th Infantry Divisions (Light) 
are tailored for low and medium inten- 
sity conflicts. This would seem to 
indicate that it is certainly possible 
that the CEWI battalions in these 
divisions may also reflect the intelli- 
gence needs of these conflicts. 

The 75th Infantry Regimental Head- 
quarters, when itis formed, will be the 
only “fighting regiment” other than 
the armored cavalry regiments in the 
Army. Its headquarters should cer- 
tainly have the capability—including 
liaison personnel and full communi- 
cations and support equipment—for 
having units of other branches and, 
indeed, other services placed under 
its command. The G2 section of this 
new headquarters should be large 
enough to handle the demands that 
will be made on it, and it should be 
oriented towards functioning in an 
LIC environment, including partici- 
pating in a unified approach to LIC 
that will involve all services and all 
parts of the U.S. government. This is 
certainly a challenge, but it is part of 
what military intelligence will have to 
do to meet the increasing challenges 
of LIC. * 


David C. Isby is a Washington- 
based attorney and consultant, 
specializing in international af- 
fairs. He has served as a legisla- 
tive assistant for a member of the 
House of Representatives Budget 
Committee and is a former editor 
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His books include Weapons and 
Tactics of the Soviet Army and 
the forthcoming Armies of 
NATO’s Central Front, both 
published by Jane’s in London. 
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East African Campaign 
World War | (1914-1918) 


On November 11, 1918, the major European powers fight- 
ing the First World War declared an armistice officially 
ending all hostilities. Although troops on the European 
fronts had stopped fighting, approximately 4,500 miles 
southeast of central Europe, deep in the jungle of British 
Northern Rhodesia, the fighting continued between the 
conventional forces of the British army and the guerrilla 
army of German East Africa. (German East Africa was 
later named Tanganyika, and today it is known as Tanza- 
nia.) Two days later, on November 13, 1918, the com- 
mander of British forces in East Africa, General van Dev- 
enter, sent a message to General Paul von Lettow-Vorbeck, 
the commander of German forces in East Africa, respect- 
fully requesting LettowVorbeck’s surrender: 

“13.11.18 To Norforce, Karwinfor via Fife. Send follow- 
ing to General von Lettow-Vorbeck under white flag. War 
Office London telegraph that Clause 17 of Armistice 
signed by German government provides for the uncondi- 
tional surrender of all German forces operating in East 
Africa within one month from November 11th. My condi- 
tions are: First, hand over all Allied prisoners in your 
hands; second, bring your forces to Abercorn without 
delay; third, hand over all your arms and ammunition to 
my representative at Abercorn. | will, however, allow you 
and your officers and European ranks to retain their arms 
for the present in consideration of the gallant fight which 
you have made. .. . Kindly send an early answer giving 
probable date of arrival at Abercorn and numbers of Ger- 
man officers and men, Askaris and followers.” 

Lettow-Vorbeck, who was preparing to attack the Brit- 
ish, read the message in great disbelief. Eventually he was 
convinced that Germany had been defeated and he, too, 
officially surrendered his 1,323-man army on November 
25, 1918. One of the most successful guerrilla campaigns 
in military history was over. 

Lettow-Vorbeck’s East African Campaign (1914-1918) 
serves as an excellent example of guerrilla warfare in the 
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20th century. “The classic principles of guerrilla warfare— 
mobility, taking the enemy by surprise, avoiding pitched 
battles, self-discipline, strong command and leadership, 
and a firm base from which to operate—were factors 
which were all well understood and applied by the Ger- 
man commander. The Germans were strategically on the 
defensive, but unlike their adversaries, were tactically on 
the offensive.”? 

At the beginning of the war in August 1914, the then 
Lieutenant Colonel von Lettow-Vorbeck and his German 
defense force, the Schutztruppe, immediately took the 
offensive along the British-German East African border 
from Mount Kilimanjaro to the Indian Ocean. 

Lettow-Vorbeck’s initial objective would be to attack 
the British Uganda railway, “The lifeline of the colony 
which carried all supplies inland from Mombasa.” First he 
attacked and seized the town of Taveta, southeast of 
Mount Kilimanjaro in British East Africa (modern day 
Kenya). Although the British King’s African Rifles coun- 
tered this move, containing the Germans just outside 
Taveta, the British governor, Sir Charles Belfield, and the 
overall British commander, Major General Wapshare, 
immediately asked higher headquarters for more troops. 
Lettow-Vorbeck’s overall strategy quickly began to suc- 
ceed: Allied troops, originally earmarked for Europe, were 
now being sent to East Africa. 

Throughout 1914 and 1915 the British were, for the 
most part, on the defensive. However, in November 1914 
they attempted an amphibious operation at Tanga on the 
German East African coast. It was a complete disaster. 
The British Expeditionary Force“B” lost 800 dead, 500 
wounded, several hundred prisoner, and thousands of 
tons of supplies, which the Germans captured and used to 
sustain their guerrilla effort. An overland attack was to 
have supported the amphibious move, but it never mate- 
rialized. Consequently, Lettow-Vorbeck, using the rail- 
way, concentrated his forces at Tanga, decisively defeat- 
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ing the British landing at a cost of only 59 soldiers killed. 
Although the British did take the German naval com- 
pound at Bukoba on Lake Victoria in May 1915, this was 
their only successfui attack during the first 16 months of 
the campaign. 

From August 1914 through December 1915, Lettow- 
Vorbeck continually raided the Uganda railway. In squad- 
size parties, German forces derailed “. . . 30 British trains 
and destroyed 10 bridges during a 60-day period.”* One 
raid provided the Germans with 57 horses which they 
used to form a mounted company of Schutztruppe. In 
January 1915 the Germans, in battalion strength, took 
Yasini, and waited for the inevitable British counterattack. 
The Schutztruppe repulsed three companies of KAR and 
forced them to retreat. 

Lettow-Vorbeck’s Schutztruppe at the start of the war 
had been organized into 14 independent companies, scat- 
tered through German East Africa. Unique to his com- 
mand and control structure was the lack of a formal battal- 
ion, brigade, or division echelon. Orders went directly 
from Lettow-Vorbeck to the captains commanding the 
companies. This structure was excellent for guerrilla war- 
fare because it gave each company commander as much 
flexibility as possible. Each company consisted of 16 to 20 
German officers and 200 native soldiers, called Askaris. 
Also included in each company were two to four machine 
guns and 250 native carriers for supply and ammunition 
transport. The Schutztruppe were ideally suited for guer- 
rilla warfare. They carried their own supplies, were used 
to the climate and terrain, and were organized into small, 
autonomous units. 

During the first 16 months of the campaign, Lettow- 
Vorbeck realized that pitched battles, such as Tanga and 
Yasini, must be avoided at all costs. However successful 
he may have been in these battles, they had cost him 
thousands of rounds of ammunition, and 14 percent of his 
German officers had been killed. These were losses he 
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could not afford. After Yasini, Lettow-Vorbeck decided 
that he could only survive the rest of the war using guer- 
rilla warfare. Except for his raids on the Uganda railway, 
all offensive action ceased. 

Lettow-Vorbeck then prepared for the British offensives 
of 1916. Accumulating vast amounts of supplies in pre- 
positioned locations throughout East Africa, he was pre- 
pared to retreat in almost any direction. He would con- 
tinue the war, regardless of the circumstances, and force 
the British to commit more troops to East Africa. By 
December 1915 British forces, now commanded by Gen- 
eral Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien, already numbered 27,350, 
with 71 guns and 123 machine guns. After intensive 
recruiting and training, Lettow-Vorbeck’s Schutztruppe 
had expanded to 60 companies. It was at its peak strength 
for the campaign: 2,998 Europeans and 11,300 Askaris. 

Unexpectedly in the spring of 1915, Lettow-Vorbeck 
received supplies from Germany. A German freighter had 
broken the British blockade and ran aground on the Ger- 
man East African coast. It provided the Schutztruppe with 
“1,800 rifles, 4.5 million rounds of ammunition, two 60mm 
guns, four machine guns, shells, explosives, tents, and 
communications materials.”® 

Ironically, the destruction of the German light cruiser, 
SMS Koenigsberg, which had been destroying Allied 
shipping in the Indian Ocean since August 1914, further 
complimented Lettow-Vorbeck’s logistic effort. By late 
September 1914, the Koenigsberg needed refitting. Seek- 
ing refuge in the Rufiji River Delta, the crew camouflaged 
it and began refitting operations. However, the Royal 
Navy located the Koenigsberg through aerial and ground 
reconnaissance, and sank it in July 1915. The Koenigs- 
berg, though, would haunt the British for the remainder of 
the war. The crew dismantled its 10 105mm guns, con- 
structed makeshift gun carriages, and joined Lettow- 
Vorbeck’s forces. The Koenigsberg’s 350-man crew and 
“battery” of guns provided Lettow-Vorbeck’s all-infantry 
force crucial artillery support during the next three years. 
One of the Koenigsberg’s guns was still operational in late 
September 1918, less than two months before Lettow- 
Vorbeck’s surrender. 

February 1916 saw Lieutenant General Jan Smuts of 
South Africa, an ex-Boer® guerrilla, take command from 
Smith-Dorrien (who resigned due to pneumonia) of all 
British troops in East Africa. Smuts’ plan to destroy 
Lettow-Vorbeck was to outmaneuver him, take over Ger- 
man East Africa, and force him to surrender while losing 
as few Allied lives as possible. Captain R. Meinertzhagen, 
an intelligence officer on Smuts’ staff, did not see things 
as optimistically as Smuts: “. . . von Lettow. . .is not going 
to be caught by maneuver. He knows the country better 
than we do, his troops understand the last word in bush 
warfare and can live on the country. | think we are in foran 
expensive hide-and-seek, and von Lettow will still be 
cuckooing somewhere in Africa when the cease-fire 
goes.”’ Meinertzhagen accurately assessed the course of 
the campaign. 

With the exception of the Tanga episode, both British 
and German intelligence collection operations were excel- 
lent. Both used long range reconnaissance patrols to 
determine the location of the enemy's army and verified 
those locations with aerial reconnaissance. Further intel- 


ligence was gathered through the use of native informers— 
plentiful on both sides. 

The British commander did not or would not believe his 
intelligence staff's estimate of the situation and Lettow- 
Vorbeck’s capabilities and intentions. His failure to use 
the intelligence provided was one of the principal reasons 
the East African campaign lasted the duration of the First 
World War. On the other hand, Lettow-Vorbeck used his 
intelligence to determine the course of his operations. 
When, on several occasions, his intelligence was not veri- 
fied, his operations were adversely affected. For the most 
part, Lettow-Vorbeck’s long range reconnaissance patrols 
provided him accurate and timely intelligence throughout 
the campaign. 

From February 1916 through January 1917, Smuts 
outmaneuvered Lettow-Vorbeck into the southeastern 
corner of German East Africa near Mahiwa. Joining 
Smuts’ pursuit of Lettow-Vorbeck were Belgian forces 
from the Congo under General Tombeur, who advanced 
to Tabora, and a British field force under Brigadier Gen- 
eral Northey, which cleared the southwestern part of 
German East Africa. Lettow-Vorbeck, however, was never 
decisively engaged in combat and continued to conducta 
brilliant guerrilla war. 

Retreating from the Mount Kilimanjaro area to Mahiwa, 
Lettow-Vorbeck’s extremely mobile forces were continu- 
ally able to avoid a major defeat. In the meantime, British 
forces, tied down to a vast and ever lengthening supply 
line, continued to chase him until they and their supplies 
were exhausted. By September 1916, the British held the 
entire coastline of German East Africa and were occupy- 
ing over two-thirds of the country. Still, Lettow-Vorbeck 
managed to escape them. Throughout the year-long 
withdrawal, the morale of the German troops remained 
high because they were accompiishing their mission and 
were able to retreat to pre-positioned supply areas and 
food stocked plantations. 

More and more British troops poured into East Africa to 
replace the thousands of battle and malaria casualties. 
Between October and December 1916, the British army 
suffered 12,000 to 15,000 malaria casualties. Eventually, 
native troops from the KAR replaced them. “It was indeed 
a fatal error on the part of the British command that it had 
not appreciated the ability of the African soldier earlier, 
for it would have undoubtedly saved the vast wastage in 
men and materials which epitomized the first two years of 
the campaign. What was more logical than to conduct the 
fight against Lettow-Vorbeck with the same type of sold- 
ier that he himself was using? It obviously would have 
released many more South African and British regiments 
for other important theatres of war more suited to their 
physical makeup.”® 

From September 1916 to the war’s end, native KAR 
troops bore the brunt of the campaign against Lettow- 
Vorbeck. They were more successfu! against him than 
British or South African troops, eventually causing him to 
retreat into Portuguese East Africa in November 1917. 

From October 1916 through July 1917, British forces 
were reorganized. The native KAR expanded to 22 battal- 
ions from a prewar force of approximately six battalions. 
British forces also hunted down and defeated a column of 
Lettow-Vorbeck’s force, first under Captain Wintgens, 
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then Captain Naumann. A special force of 1,700 British 
and KAR troops chased this column of 550 officers and 
Askaris for nine months. The column was operating 
behind British lines, threatening their supply lines in 
German East Africa and rear areas in the Belgian Congo, 
Northern Rhodesia, and British East Africa. On October 2, 
1917, reduced to 164 officers and Askaris, Captain Nau- 
mann surrendered to British forces. He had gained valua- 
ble time for Lettow-Vorbeck to reorganize, resupply, and 
consolidate his forces for the upcoming British attack in 
1917. His efforts, coupled with the enormous rainfall, pre- 
vented the British from attacking Lettow-Vorbeck until 
July 1917. Lettow-Vorbeck, however, would have pre- 
ferred to have had Captain Naumann and his 550 troops 
with the German main force instead of conducting their 
own private war against the British. Major General van 
Deventer, now in command of British forces, began to 
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attack Lettow-Vorbeck in July 1917. As maneuverable as 
Lettow-Vorbeck’s forces were, he was cornered into sev- 
eral large battles from July through October 1917. After 
defeating the British at Mahiwa (Lettow-Vorbeck lost 95 
killed and 400 wounded; the British suffered 3,000 casual- 
ties), he was forced to either surrender or invade Portu- 
guese East Africa to continue the war effort. Lettow- 
Vorbeck had run out of maneuver room. With only 
supplies left for six weeks and desperately needing food, 
medicine and ammunition, he reduced his army to 300 
Europeans, 1,700 Askaris and 3,000 native carriers, and 
invaded Portuguese East Africa on November 25, 1917. 
The British continued their relentless pursuit of Lettow- 
Vorbeck into Portuguese East Africa. “The situation stra- 
tegically was rather comical: The Germans chased the 
Portuguese, and the British chased the Germans.”® Defeat- 
ing the Portuguese at Negomano, Lettow-Vorbeck, always 
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in search of food and ammunition, spiit his forces into 
three columns. This kept the British pursuit off balance 
and made foraging easier. 

Meanwhile, the British landed at Porto Amelia and Quel- 
imane. Advancing inland to join other British columns, 
these forces surprised the Germans at Korewa and fought 
them at Medo, Alto Molocue, and Nhamacurra. At Nha- 
macurra the Germans captured enormous amounts of 
supplies, weapons and ammunition. Instantly, Lettow- 
Vorbeck decided to double back and return to German 
East Africa. As several British columns were moving 
south, the Germans moved north. Capturing more supp- 
lies at Numanoe and fighting a sharp battle with the Brit- 
ish, Lettow-Vorbeck fought again at Lioma and crossed 
into German East Africa on September 28, 1918. “He was 
making the British dance to his tune. Wherever he went, 
they followed—an object lesson in guerrilla tactics. It can 
be imagined how this inconclusive wandering about the 
Portuguese territory made heavy demands on the British 
supply system.”'® For 10 months and 1,600 miles, the 
British had fruitlessly chased Lettow-Vorbeck. 

When Lettow-Vorbeck reinvaded German East Africa, 
his force consisted of only 176 Europeans and 1,487 Aska- 
ris; but morale was higher than ever. During the several 
halts a day his column made, Lettow-Vorbeck remarked, 
as all his troops would begin to snack or have lunch, that, 
“It was very jolly when the whole force bivouacked this 
way in the forest, in the best of spirits and refreshed 
themselves for fresh exertions, fresh marches and fresh 
fighting.”"' Advancing through Songea and Ubena in 
German East Africa, and realizing that his greatest chance 
of capturing supplies was in British Northern Rhodesia, 
Lettow-Vorbeck invaded Northern Rhodesia at Fife in late 
October 1918. “As long as he could capture his supplies 
and keep his men together, there was no reason he could 
not continue.”'? Taking Kasama on November 9, 1918, the 
Germans moved to Chambeshi when General van Deven- 
ter sent Lettow-Vorbeck the message asking for his sur- 
render on November 13. Lettow-Vorbeck’s small army 
had survived the war and accomplished its mission. 

During the four years and three months of campaigning 
in East Africa, Lettow-Vorbeck’s forces never numbered 
more than 14,300. British forces, numbering from 130,000 
to 160,000, chased Lettow-Vorbeck’s small guerrilla army 
over 3,000 miles of East African desert, savanna and jun- 
gle. German losses were, “2,000 killed, 9,000 wounded, 
7,000 prisoners or missing, besides six or seven thousand 
native carriers dead (mostly from disease). . .the British 
lost an estimated 10,000 killed, 7,800 wounded, and about 
a thousand missing or captured, in addition to nearly 
50,000 native carriers dead. Belgian and Portuguese cas- 
ualties amounted to 4,700.”"° 

After being maneuvered out of German East Africa, 
Lettow-Vorbeck invaded Portuguese East Africa, doubled 
back to German East Africa, and invaded British Northern 
Rhodesia before van Deventer informed him of Ger- 
many’s defeat in World War |. Adhering to the traditional 
methods of guerrilla warfare, Lettow-Vorbeck was never 
defeated, despite the tremendously large number of Brit- 
ish, South African, Indian, Kenyan, Nigerian, Portuguese, 
and Belgian troops that continually attempted to destroy 
his highly mobile forces. Even though isolated from his 
native Germany and suffering from a serious shortage of 
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food, medicine, ammunition and weapons, Lettow- 
Vorbeck maintained the initiative in this campaign. 

Throughout this long, arduous fight, Lettow-Vorbeck 
achieved his objective: “...to attract important Allied 
troops into East Africa and so divert them from the more 
vital theatres.”"* He succeeded in accomplishing this 
ambitious goal through guerrilla warfare and outstand- 
ing, ingenious leadership. The Germans attacked the 
railway supply line of British East Africa causing the very 
existence of the colony to be jeopardized. This guerrilla 
threat was enough to have thousands of Allied troops 
committed to East Africa instead of France, where the 
main battles of World War | were being fought. Although 
his campaign did not seriously affect the course of the war 
in Europe, his monumental efforts gave Germany a valua- 
ble propaganda ploy and cost the British dearly in mone- 
tary terms. “Britain had to supply and pay an enormous 
army, a total bill of 72 million pounds,"> and she also had to 
withstand the severe buffeting of German psychological 
warfare, which constantly harped on the British failure to 
run down Lettow-Vorbeck.’'® Counting the 200,000-man 
carrier force for the British East African army, upwards of 
330,000 soldiers were involved in hunting Lettow-Vorbeck. 

Most important in the campaign was Lettow-Vorbeck’s 
indomitable will, his inspiring leadership, and his ability to 
continue the fight, even when he was forced out of Ger- 
man East Africa. His command and control method— 
giving his company commanders maximum flexibility and 
independence—was superb, considering the terrain and 
the lack of modern communications. The field expedient, 
naval “artillery” from the Koenigsberg was testimony to 
his ingenuity. His ability to maintain the morale of his 
troops, even after campaigning for over four years, also 
attests to his distinguished leadership. He turned his con- 
ventional army into a guerrilla force that eventually out- 
maneuvered an army at least 10 times its size. His success 
serves as a paragon of guerrilla warfare. 

On March 2, 1919, General Paul von Lettow-Vorbeck 
returned to Berlin. Riding on his horse through the cheer- 
ing crowds, he was the only German general of the First 
World War to receive a hero’s welcome home. * 
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by Lt. Col. Miles L. Kara 


OUNTERINSURGENCY 
REVISITED 


‘“‘We are not destroying our country, we 


are building acountry. You people were 
born out of a revolution. You fought 
your own people the British... you 
were the people who were born out of a 
revolution, a bigger revolution than 


ours... we are doing exactly as you 
did.””! 


Revolutionary conflict prevails in 
the world today. Examples are many 
and continuing. Provocative hints in 
leading news magazines? indicate that 
Southern Africa and the Eastern Bloc 
may be the stage for revolutionary 
conflict in the late 1980s and beyond. 
Hardly a day goes by that other areas 
of the world do not make the front 
pages of the newpapers as well. Lately 
Iran, Nicaragua, El Salvador and India 
have captured world attention. Other 
areas of recent and continuing revo- 
lutionary conflict include the Middle 
East, Spain, Quebec, Western Sahara, 
Eritrea, Thailand, the Philippines and 
ireland. 

Joshua Nkomo has pointed out for 
us the major inconsistency in past 
U.S. thinking about awareness of and 
response to revolution and in- 
surgency. We have not been aware of 
and have not been true to our own 
revolutionary beginnings as a nation. 
In order to deal perceptively with 
world revolutionary conflict, we must 
understand that we were the first 
modern day “war of liberation” 
people. 


Nowhere is the irony of our prior 
blindness more aptly stated than ina 
comment by William R. Polk in 1968 
in the book No More Vietnam: “|! 
would like to recall some of the ways 
in which at least part of the State De- 
partment in 1961 and 1962 thought 
about the process of guerrilla war- 
fare. At that time—and today, as well— 
we did not have a single adequate 
political history of any guerrilla war.” 

Tragically, we did have an adequate 
political history—our own revolution. 
It was the missing link. Only in the 
post-Vietnam era did America begin 
to understand that perhaps we, not 
the communists, are the revolution- 
ary model for the world. 

If the primary mode of conflict in 
the world is revolution/insurgency, 
what then was counterinsurgency? 
Where has it gone? The purpose of 
this article is to trace the lifespan of 
counterinsurgency, briefly demon- 
strate the revolutionary content of 
our own political system and propose 
a national course for the future. 

Counterinsurgency was invented/ 
discovered in 1961 and emerged as a 


—Joshua Nkomo, March 1978 


U.S. government policy in 1962. Two 
events combined to lead to the dy- 
namic formulation of the policy. 

In 1959 General Maxwell Taylor 
wrote the Uncertain Trumpet.‘ His 
thesis was that the policy of massive 
retaliation was no longer viable, and 
he proposed a new policy of flexible 
response. 

In January 1961 Nikita Khruschev 
outlined the Soviet policy of peaceful 
coexistence at the conflict levels of 
general and limited war.5 However, he 
also announced an active Soviet role 
at a third, lower level of conflict which 
he called “wars of national libera- 
tion.” Wherever such wars occur, he 
implied, they are in the best interests 
of the Soviet Union and will be fully 
supported and backed by the U.S.S.R. 

Well—forgetting for the moment 
that we were the first modern day war 
of liberation people and that such 
wars might well be in our best in- 
terests—we responded in pure Mani- 
chean fashion, almost instinctively. 

The United States, as well as a con- 
siderable portion of the world’s popu- 
lation, is philosophically Manichean. 
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There is for the Manichean a duality 
in nature. There are forces of good 
and forces of evil and one or the other 
must be chosen in any circumstance 
or situation. Itis an either/or thing. An 
ultimate belief in Armageddon is 
implied. A strong U.S. Manichean 
outlook prevailed well into the cold 
war era, given the events of World 
War Il. The ultimate force of evil, of 
course, was communism, and the 
resulting U.S. belief was that a 
U.S.S.R.-controlled international con- 
spiracy was an imminent threat. 

If revolutionaries are the enemy— 
the force of evil—then by Manichean 
logic the status quo becomes the 
friend—the force of good. On such 
logic rests the birth of counterinsur- 
gency as a response to Khruschev's 
active policy of support for wars of 
national liberation. Conveniently, 
Maxwell Taylor’s new policy proposal 
of flexible response provided acradle 
for the birth. 

Conflict, by both sides, was defined 
in three echelons: general war, limited 
war anda third, unconventional eche- 
lon to which the label war really does 
not apply. Nevertheless, the United 
States militarily accepted the Khru- 
schev premise as given concerning 
the unconventional echelon of con- 
flict. We variously termed the third 
echelon of conflict as internal war, 
subversive war, twilight war and glo- 
bal termite control. The confusion 
that existed is obvious. Ultimately 
counterinsurgency became the ac- 
cepted terminology. Never minding 
what insurgency was or might be, we 
were convinced that the acid test for 
flexible response as a policy was a 
dynamic program called counterin- 
surgency. The primary architects of 
the program were Maxwell Taylor, 
Walt Rostow, and Roger Hilsman. 

Counterinsurgency exploded full- 
blown into military literature in 1962. 
It is difficult to pinpoint the first use of 
the term. There are vague references 
to insurgents in early literature, or to 
unconventional warfare, but no spe- 
cific reference for the first use of the 
term counterinsurgency. We can, 
however, dramatically graph its emer- 
gence in 1962 by examining the bibli- 
ographies of the Air University at 
Maxwell Air Force Base in Alabama. 
Prior to 1962 the major subheading 
counterinsurgency did not exist in 
the bibliographies. 
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Thus it was that we got heavily 
involved in Southeast Asia on a Mani- 
chean basis executing a program of 
counterinsurgency to combat the evil 
of wars of national liberation. It was a 
contradiction, of course, that the Uni- 
ted States as a war of liberation nation 
should oppose categorically such 
wars. 

Given that there is some validity to 
the Manichean thesis, we missed com- 
pletely the psychological dimension 
of the Khruschevian bait of 1961. To 
“counter” insurgency one must deal 
with the opponent in a revolutionary 
manner. The U.S.S.R. cannot be dealt 
with effectively in the military sense 
in Southeast Asia, Southwest Asia, or 
Africa for that matter. It can be effec- 
tively dealt with on the psychological 
dimension at home in the minds of 
the Soviet people. But we did not 
begin to learn that until 1977 when 
President Carter wrote a letter to the 
distinguished private Soviet citizen, 
Dr. Sakharov. It is too early to tell if 
the slight upward trend since 1982 
represents renewed interest in 
counterinsurgency. As of June 1984 
the Air University bibliographies have 
not included a separate listing for low 
intensity conflict articles. 


Insurgency 


Belatedly, insurgency was disco- 
vered in 1965. Again the Air Univer- 
sity bibliographies provide documen- 
tation. And so the awareness started 
to emerge. Analysis determined insur- 
gency to be revolrition. Revolution 
was found to be simply an alternate 
means of political expression used 
when the system forbids or dilutes 
freedom of political expression. 

While this discovery was being 
made, the Southeast Asia conflict 
escalated out of revolution into limited 
war. We “won” the limited war over 
and over again but could not effec- 
tively deal militarily with the revolu- 
tion. The only effective response to 
revolution must come from within, 
never from outside and only in the 
political arena. Revolutionaries get 
Organized not to win but to get the 
government to lose. A counterinsur- 
gent or counterrevolution program to 
“win,” therefore, becomes irrelevant. 
As with counterinsurgency, the pro- 
jected 1984 increase in articles on 
insurgency cannot yet be called a 
trend. 


Growing Awareness 


With the 1965 “discovery” of the 
real meaning of insurgency, the ter- 
minology changed and counterinsur- 
gency began to disappear as a term. 
Superficial euphemisms were coined-- 
Internal Defense and Development 
and, later, Foreign Internal Defense— 
but the basic understanding that wars 
of national liberation are not a third, 
unconventional echelon of military 
conflict but part of a continuum of 
political conflict eluded the United 
States until the mid 1970s. 

In 1975 U.S. involvement in South- 
east Asia ended—the second most 
important event of that year. Far more 
significantly, the Portuguese left 
Africa, effectively ending European 
colonization which they started in 
1452 under papal dispensation frorn 
Rome to go forth and Christianize 
and colonize. Ironically, both the 
country which started European co- 
lonialism and the country which in 
1776 started the beginning of the end 
of that colonialism ended policies at 
the same time which opposed people 
who attempted to do as the United 
States had done. We thought we were 
opposing communism. In reality, we 
were confronting nationalism. We met 
ourselves. 


Dynamics of the 1970s 


Three events are important in doc- 
umenting a new attitude toward revo- 
lution in the mid 1970s. First, the 
Bicentennial brought about an aware- 
ness of our revolutionary beginnings 
as a nation and surfaced from ano- 
nymity our own war of liberation hero, 
Sam Adams. Samuel Elliot Morrison 
has captured for us the essence of 
this long forgotten national hero: “A 
middle-class Bostonian, auster and 
implacable, Adams alone among lead- 
ers of the American Revolution was a 
genuine revolutionary, resembling in 
several respects the communist agit- 
ators of our time. He was certainly the 
Western World’s first orchestra leader 
of revolution.”® 

Second, In April 1976 in Lusaka, 
Zambia, Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger announced a new U.S. pol- 
icy in Africa for support of black 
majority rule.’ Prior to that time our 
policy was tacit support for white 
minority regimes, specifically, and 
ironically, the Portuguese. 
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The third event was the 1977 pre- 
miere of the hugely successful movie 
“Star Wars,” in which the good guys 
are the revolutionaries. A pure Mani- 
chean drama, it struck a responsive 
chord in the American psyche by 
creating a national revolutionary 
awareness consistent with our own 
revolutionary beginnings. 


Revolution in Our Political System 


The three major events outlined 
above combined to create a change 
in the American outlook concerning 
world revolutionary activity. More im- 
portantly, however, was a growing 
understanding of the inherent strength 
and revoiutionary content of our own 
system of government. The United 
States is the most revolutionary coun- 
try in the world for three reasons. 

First, our system requires that all 
citizens play the game of revolution 
every four years. The roles of revolu- 
tion as described by Tom Grassey® 
and the processes of revolution as 
described by Roger Darling® are acted 
out and completed in our normal pol- 
itical life. We have institutionalized 
revolution! 

Second, philosophically we are 
firmly rooted in the ideals of John 
Locke as incorporated by Thomas 
Jefferson in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. We not only have the right, 
but more important, the responsibil- 
ity to revolt. Philosophically, there- 
fore, we have struck a working, stable 
balance between two competing phil- 
osophies concerning civil disobed- 
ience. Thomas Hobbes argued that 
individuals can never place them- 
selves in civil disobedience, for by 
doing so they are acting unjustly.'° 
Without constituted or civil law, in 
Hobbesian logic, there is no justice. 
Therefore, justice requires compli- 
ance with civil law. On the other hand, 
Thoreau argued that individuals 
always have the right to be civilly dis- 
obedient, that civil authority can be 
unjust and that justice becomes an 
individual determination. Both Ghandi 
and Martin Luther King, for example, 
were philosophically following Tho- 
reau in their approach to civil disobed- 
ience. 

The Lockean philosophy requires 
civil disobedience if the majority is 
convinced that it has been unjustly 
treated. With a Lockean philosophic 
foundation, therefore, we have deve- 
loped a political system which balan- 


ces and allows for two opposing con- 
cepts concerning civil disobedience. 
We are Manicheans living in a non- 
Manichean political system! 

Finally, we have achieved what J. 
Bowyer Bell" calls a viable solution 
to the problem of national terror 
devolution. We are one of the few 
nations that entrusts managership of 
violence to the grass roots level. 
Decentralization of the major task of 
any government to manage violence 
has given us an inherent strength 
shared by few other nations. 

It is a major goal of revolutionaries 
to cause the government to misuse its 
managership of violence. By placing 
that managership with the people— 
devolution in Bell’s terminology—the 
only entity that can misuse it is the 
people themselves. 


The Future 


The United States has a renewed 
awareness of its revolutionary begin- 
nings. Nkomo and others do not hesi- 
tate to point out those beginnings. 
Weare less Manichean in our approach 
to world events and, therefore, less 
paranoid about a superficial, some- 
what irrelevant political entity called 
communism. The Chinese pronounce- 
ment declaring Marxism/Leninism ar- 
chaic lends further credence to the 
irrelevance of communism. 

Our tools to use in the future as a 
nation are revolutionary, not counter- 
revolutionary or “counterinsurgency.” 
The tools are life, liberty and political 
freedom, together with a firm com- 
mitment to both Locke and Jefferson. 

European colonialism is over. The 
Soviet Union has not caught on yet 
and apparently has not learned the 
lessons of the ultimate fruitlessness 
of imperialism. As the Soviet Union 
conducts its belated colonial binge, 
especially in Afghanistan and Africa, 
we can capitalize on the initiatives of 
former Presidents Nixon and Carter 
as an appropriate response. Presi- 
dent Nixon, with the China trip, 
exploded the myth of an inevitable 
international communist conspiracy 
and brought perspective and balance 
back to our foreign policy. President 
Carter opened the psychological di- 
mension for dealing with the Soviet 
Union, a human rights approach with 
a direct appeal to the people, nct to 
the government, of the Soviet Union. 
President Reagan furthered that 
approach in his Human Rights Day 


pronouncement on apartheid in South 
Africa. 

Locke and Jefferson would approve 
in all cases. Yes, Joshua Nkomo, we 
were born out of a revolution. We 
know that and understand why politi- 
cally we are one of the oldest coun- 
tries in the world and why we are a 
revolutionary model forthefuture. * 


“A little rebellion now and 
then is good for men’s souls.”’ 
—Thomas Jefferson 
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Crossword Puzzle 


by Capt. Rudolph N. Garcia 
MILITARY HISTORY IV 


ACROSS CLUES 


IN 14 DAYS OF AUG.1944,HIS VI 
LES, CAPTURED 
GUNS. 
THe ELITE TROOPS OF FRANCE ARE 
KNOWN AS THE FRENCH 


LEGION. 

NAPOLEGN’S ELITE EGYPTIAN CAVALRY 
JAPAN HAD TO IMPORT 90% OF THIS 
MATERIAL.LACK OF IT CAUSED HER TO 

ATTACK THE ALLIES IN 1941. 

IN 1810, THIS PRUSSIAN BEGAN WHAT 
WAS TO BE AN ENORMOUS ORDINANCE 
EMPIRE. 

IN 18 DAYS HIS S000 TROOPS TOOK 
THE ISLAND OF PUERTO RICO FROM 
SPAIN, 1898. 

NAPOLEON LOST 18000 MEN AND THE 
RUSSIANS 28000 IN THIS STALEMATED 
WINTER BATTLE, FEB.1807. 

HER PIKEMEN WERE THe MOST FIERCE 
a WARRIORS OF 16TH CENT. 


EUR 

THIS PERSIAN GENERAL WA: 

FIRST GREAT CAPTAIN. OF RECORDED 
HISTORY, CIRCA 500 B.C 

FINNISH GEN. RESPONSIBLE FOR 
CAUSING 600,000 SOVIET CASUALTIES 
IN RUSSO-FINNISH WAR, 1939-40. 
VISIGOTH KING WHO INVADED ITALY 
TWICE IN THE STH CENT. @-D. 
RUSSIA, DENMARK, AND POLAND 
DECISIVELY DEFEATED SWEDEN IN THE 
GREAT WAR, 1700-21. 

THE BRITISH TOOK 2 YRS,8 MOS, AND 
500,000 MEN TO DEFEAT T 

GUERILLAS IN S.AFRICA, 1899-1902. 
FROM STH-i0TH CENTURY A.D. , THEY 
INVADED AS FAR EAST AS THE BLACK 
SEA AND AS FAR WEST AS N.AMERICA 
THIS COUNTRY WAS ALLIED WITH 
GERMANY AND AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 
DURING WWI. 

500 BRITISH TROOPS INVADED THIS 
COUNTRY IN 1806. 


(Solution on page 68) 


CLUES 


THE SOVIETS MOVED THEIR FACTORIES 
TO THIS MOUNTAIN RANGE AFTER AND 
DURING THE GERMAN INVASION,1941. 
THE BEST ARTILLERYMAN OF THE 17TH 


CENTURY . 
HIS EXPEDITION FROM SWEDEN,850 A. 
D TO FOUNDATION OF. KIEV 


HE LED 10,000 

GREECE THROUGH 1000+ MILES OF 
PERSIAN HELD TERRITORY,400 B.C. 
THE SOVIET ARMY LOST 560,000 MEN 
TAKING THIS 350 SQUARE KILOMETER 
CITY IN 1945, 

THIS SOVIET LEADER KILLED OR DIS- 
POSED OF SO%?OF HIS OFFICER CORPS 


THE OF THE U.S. 
OURING W'S 11 AND HER ALLY 
SINCE 1945. 

THE GREATEST BATTLE OF ENCIRCLE- 
MENT IN MILITARY HISTORY. 
LOST 665,000 MEN 

S GERMAN INDUSTRIAL AR 
THE OBJECTIVE OF THE U.S. 18T 
9TH ARMIES IN APR/MAY 1945. 
NAPOLEON CROSSED THIS MOUNTAIN 
RANGE TO 


RELIABLE SOLDIER OF THE 
RESPONSIBLE “FOR INITIALLY DEVELO- 
PING THE RED ARMY AFTER AND 
DURING THE RUSSIAN CIVIL WAR. 
HIS 300 SPARTANS WERE KEY IN HOL- 
DING OFF THE 200,000 MAN PERSIAN 
ARMY FOR 3 DAYS AT THERMOPYLAE. 
THIS COUNTRY RULED OVER 50% OF 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE FROM THE 15TH 
THROUGH THE 18TH CENTURIES. 
U.S.TROOPS OCCUPIED THIS CENTRAL 
AMERICAN COUNTRY FROM 1925-33. 
TROOPS FROM THIS ISLAND-NATION 
INVADED RUSSIA WITH THE BRITISH 
AND FRENCH IN 1854. 
NICKNAMED, “BULL, “THIS AGRESSIVE 
U.S.ADMIRAL DOMINATED THE CARRIER 
I 


GE 
THIS COUNTRY IN 1792 AND 1939. 
{STH CENT.BOHEMIAN GEN.WHO DE- 
FEATED THE POLES AND GERMANS 
USING WAGON FORTRESSES. 
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by SSgt. Richard R. Essick Jr. 
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Low intensity conflict is people- 
oriented, in that both the insurgent 
and the established government are 
competing for the support of the 
indigenous populace. To be effective 
in applying counterintelligence tech- 
niques in an advisory role as part of a 
Military Assistance Advisory Group 
or in support of U.S. forces engaged 
in LIC, Cl personnel must be tho- 
roughly familiar with their role in an 
LIC environment. 

The main function of a Ci agent is 
to identify insurgent indicators. These 
indicators stem from political, eco- 
nomic and social conditions which 
beleaguer a host nation. Thus, the 
causes of an insurgency are rooted in 
these conditions. 

Insurgency indicators are divided 
into three stages. The first stage iden- 
tifies conditions which often breed 
insurgency, such as wide social, eco- 
nomic and political gaps between the 
small power structure and the vast 
majority. These are legitimate prob- 
lems which the insurgents may try to 
exploit and turn into grievances 
against the government. The second 
stage consists of those indicators 
which, when proven to exist, confirm 
the existence of an insurgency. An 
example is dissident propaganda from 
unidentified sources. The third stage 
contains more blatant and violent 
indicators, such as the murder and 
kidnapping of local government offi- 
cials. When these events occur, there 
is little doubt that an insurgency 
exists. 


Effective Cl operations in an LIC 
environment are based on the con- 
struction of an operational data base. 
Accurate intelligence properly acted 
upon is the key to countering any 
insurgency. As ina conventional war, 
intelligence for an insurgency is col- 
lected, processed, integrated and dis- 
seminated. 

Long before U.S. forces can be 
committed to LIC, information must 
be gathered which, when processed, 
serves as a foundation on which deci- 
sions about deployment can be made. 
Since much of this data is needed 
prior to the commitment, military 
intelligence relies to a large extent on 
external agencies for the documen- 
tary data base it requires. Estimates, 
surveys, studies, area handbooks. 
reports and area analyses, published 
by various agencies such as the 
Defense Intelligence Agency, are the 
basis for the initial development of 
the documentary data base. This data 
is assembled at the national level, 
where it is disseminated through a 
Statement of Intelligence Interest. 
This is a standing request for the dis- 
semination of the full range of intelli- 
gence produced on aspecific area by 
all agencies. 

In addition to the documentary data 
base, a requirement exists for timely 
and accurate intelligence about the 
extent of subversive activities and the 
development of insurgencies. Such 
warning data is essential for contin- 
gency planning, reorientation of train- 
ing and initiation of preliminary oper- 


ational requirements. This type of 
intelligence is collected by Cl via the 
multidisciplined approach. Current 
intelligence, combined with the doc- 
umentary data base, forms the Ci 
agent's operational data base. 

The operational data base provides 
Cl personnel with an expedient 
method of pattern analysis on the 
insurgency. It includes information 
regarding the politicai, social, eco- 
nomic, geographic, military and insur- 
gency intelligence affecting a host 
country. From this data base, Cl 
targets are selected and recommen- 
dations such as populace and re- 
sources control measures are made. 
Another responsibility of a Ci agentis 
analyzing the data base he or she has 
created. Continuous updating is of 
extreme importance in analyzing and 
understanding the insurgent organi- 
zation and its goals. The areas of 
concern are changes of boundaries, 
transfer of cadre, changes in line and 
block charts, changes in the method 
of operation, and changes in propa- 
ganda themes. 

Insurgent boundaries reflect its 
organization, strengths, weaknesses, 
and priority areas. They differ from 
the government boundaries because 
their boundaries reflect only their 
own needs. Furthermore, these 
boundaries are political first and mil- 
itary areas of operation second. The 
support apparatus has political 
boundaries within which it functions 
to support the insurgent unit for that 
area. 
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Transfer of cadre and changes in 
line and block charts can reveal inter- 
nal developments in the insurgent 
organization. Cadre transferred from 
a higher echelon may not necessarily 
be demoted when sent to a lower 
echelon. It may indicate a shortage or 
trouble at the subelement with higher 
cadre sent down to “straighten things 
out.” Cadre members may also be 
elevated within the insurgent organi- 
zation, based on success. By study- 
ing these changes, subordination 
within the infrastructure can be deter- 
mined. 

When insurgents change their 
method of operation, conclusions can 
be made about their capabilities. But 
more importantly, specific operations 
will be based on an understanding of 
the enemy’s method of operation. 
Insurgents usually reveal their gen- 
eral objectives in overt propaganda, 
either delivered to the population or 
to their own cadre and troops. For 
example, when insurgents move from 
Phase II to Phase III, they often advo- 
cate a “general uprising” or general 
offensive. It is to our advantage to 
analyze this overt propaganda. 
Another function of the Cl agent is to 
recommend Cl targets for exploita- 
tion. Cl targets will include personali- 
ties, installations, organizations, and 
documents and material. A Ci target 
is someone or something which fits 
into one of the categories mentioned 
above, and may or may not be hostile 
or even unfriendly. 

Personality targets often prove to 
be valuable sources of intelligence 
information. Some examples of these 
targets are government officials, pol- 
itical leaders, and members of the 
infrastructure. Installation targets also 
pose a serious threat to the security 
of U.S. forces. Examples of installa- 
tion targets are insurgent operational 
bases, communications centers and 
safe houses. If properly exploited, 
these installations provide informa- 
tion of significant value. Continued 
operation of these installations dur- 
ing combat could jeopardize the 
friendly commander’s mission. Instal- 
lation targets of interest to the mil- 
itary commander and of immediate 
concern to Cl can be found in any 
town or city, regardless of its location. 

Organization groups posing threats 
to the security of U.S. or allied forces 
must be targeted. Although their 
threat may not be immediately ap- 
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parent, the insurgents will frequently 
hide subversive activities behind front 
organizations. Examples of hostile 
organizations or groups are paramili- 
tary and dissident groups and labor 
organizations. 

Cl agents must also exploit targets 
known to contain or suspected of 
containing documents, equipment or 
material of intelligence value. Items 
of intelligence interest are files and 
records of insurgent operational 
bases, schools and training centers; 
manufactured products or other mate- 
rial that may provide support to hos- 
tile guerrilla and partisan elements in 
rear areas; and special items that 
require preservation for scientific 
technical intelligence. These may 
include chemical warfare, ordnance, 
and communications equipment. 

After Cl targets have been identi- 
fied, the Cl agent will recommend 
specific operations for these targets. 
The recommendation may result in 
tactical, provost marshal, Cl special 
or combined allied intelligence oper- 
ations. The specifics of the operation, 
unless Cl in nature, are planned by 
the command designated to carry out 
the mission. 

Cl agents are also involved in 
recommending populace and 
resources control measures to host 
country authorities. These recom- 
mendations are based on both indi- 
genous and external support to in- 
surgents as well as host country en- 
forcement capabilities. The measures 
fall within three forms of control: sur- 
veillance, restriction and enforce- 
ment. They are primarily designed to 
detect and control the movement of 
both human and material resources. 
The proper application of these mea- 
sures will sever the supporting rela- 
tionship between the population and 
the insurgent, and will help to provide 
a secure physical and psychological 
environment for the populace. 

Cl also recommends positive ac- 
tions to improve installation security 
in an LIC environment. Human intel- 
ligence poses the greatest threat to 
U.S. installation security. This is far- 
gely due to the great reliance on large 
numbers of non-U.S. personnel usu- 
ally employed in administrative and 
logistic capacities on the installation. 

The signals intelligence threat 
ranges from simple monitoring of 
friendly communications using wire- 
taps or basic radios to more sophisti- 


cated equipment provided by the 
insurgents’ external support source. 
Similariy, imagery intelligence capa- 
bility ranging from hand-held camera 
photography to data from aerial plat- 
forms (provided by an external sup- 
port source) gives the insurgent the 
capability to analyze and target friend- 
ly security weaknesses. 

In order to negate these threats, the 
Cl agent must employ appropriate 
countermeasures, based on a proper 
assessment of insurgent capabilities. 
In other words, the key to accom- 
plishing this task is the development 
and application of effective opera- 
tions security measures in order to 
deny the insurgents information con- 
cerning our operations. Areas of con- 
cern in an LIC environment are per- 
sonnel, physical, signal, and informa- 
tion security; visitor control; friendly 
forces profile; and deception opera- 
tions. 

Cl elements may also conduct Cli 
special operations in support of ihe 
security of U.S. forces engaged in 
LIC. An example is the operation of 
defensive source nets which are com- 
posed of paid or unpaid informants 
for U.S. intelligence personnel. These 
individuals provide information on 
personalities and activities gained as 
a result of their regular occupations. 
Again, the purpose of this type of 
operation is to detect security and 
operational threats to our personnel. 

In order to counter the insurgent 
threat, Cl assets must be committed 
to the problem in the earliest stages 
of insurgency. Once committed, the 
proper execution of our mission will 
reap the desired results of stabilizing 
the host country’s situation so that 
fruitful political, economic, and social 
development can occur. Yet, only by 
thoroughly understanding our mis- 
sion can we hope to implement effec- 
tive and lasting countermeasures 
which will identify and negate a revo- 
lutionary movement. * 


SSgt. Richard R. Essick Jr. is 
currently an instructor in low 
intensity conflict in the CI Div- 
ision, Department of Human 
Intelligence, U.S. 
Army Intelligence Center and 
School, Fort Huachuca, Ariz. 
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The Soviet army has occupied Af- 
ghanistan for over five years. The cur- 
rent estimate is that there are aisout 
105,000 troops in that country. A 
recurring theme in many Western 
articles on the war is that the Soviet 
press has provided little coverage of 
these troops. Several reasons have 
been given for this. First, the Soviets 
want to avoid the mistake they feel 
the United States made during the 
Vietnam War when the U.S. military 
concentrated on matters in a peri- 
pheral area and neglected the major 
threat. Also, they see the military 
experience in Afghanistan as narrowly 
limited, and having little application 


———"butside the area. Finally, the Soviets 


have had few military successes in 
Afghanistan and, thus, are reluctant 
to publicize failure." 

In spite of this, | wanted to explore 
these questions: Are the Soviets writ- 
ing anything strictly related to com- 
bat operations in Afghanistan? If they 
are, what media is it appearing in? 
What is being emphasized? The pur- 


pose vt this research is to determine 


————. whether the Soviets are learning any 
lessons from their Afghan experience 
and, if so, whether they are passing 
the information along to the rest of 
their military and to the public in 
general. 


Sources and Methods 


The primary sources used to exam- 
ine Soviet writing on Afghanistan were 
Foreign Broadcast Information Ser- 
vices daily reports, Joint Publication 
Research Service reports, and Soviet 
Military Review. 

Foreign Broadcast !nformation 
Service daily reports are translations 
of Soviet radio and television broad- 
casts and articles from daily news- 
papers and other periodicals. Joint 
Publication Research Service reports 
consist of translations of such period- 
icals as Krasnaya Zvezda, Komsomo- 
Iskaya Pravda, Kommunist of the 
Armed Forces, Znamenosets, and 
Aviation and Cosmonautics. Soviet 
Military Review is published by the 
Soviet Ministry of Defense, and con- 
tains articles on subjects ranging from 
military history to training tips. 

The method used in extracting arti- 
cles on military operations in Afghan- 
istan was to look for articles and ref- 
erences to Soviet military operations 
in Afghanistan; the international mis- 
sion of the Soviet armed forces, be- 
cause this theme serves as part of the 
justification for the use of Soviet 
troops in the country; combat opera- 
tions in the mountains and deserts, 
both ground and air, because the 
Soviets are operating mostly in the 
arid mountainous highlands of Af- 
ghanistan; use of airborne forces, 
because the initial Soviet invasion 
force included airborne units, and 
there are reports that some continue 
to operate there; and the use of helic- 
opters, reportedly employed exten- 
sively in counterguerrilla operations. 


Reporting from Afghanistan 


Much is written in the open Soviet 
press about Afghanistan. Much of 
what is written is political in nature 
and attempts to justify the Soviet 
presence. But there are also many 
articles relating directly to military 
operations. For example, during 1983 
the Soviet Ministry of Defense daily 
Krasnaya Zvezda devoted nearly four 
percent of its foreign reporting to 
Afghanistan, placing it behind only 
the United States and Poland as topi- 
cal areas.? This average has been 
consistent throughout the five years 
of Soviet occupation. 

The majority of articles on military 
operations comes from Krasnaya 
Zvezda. Others have appeared in 
Komsomolskaya Pravda, Soviet Mil- 
itary Review, and Znamenosets. Arti- 
cles which mention Afghanistan by 
name emphasize the use of helicop- 
ters in military operations, the impor- 
tance of initiative in small unit opera- 
tions, proper techniques to defeat 
ambushes, mine clearing operations, 
and the use of smoke to protect 
convoys. 


Use of Helicopters 


Nearly every article included in this 
research refers to the use of helicop- 
ters. The missions range from per- 
sonnel and logistic transport to fire 
support and delivery of airborne and 
air assault troops. In a Krasnaya 
Zvezda article, “Place of Service — 
Afghanistan: The Difficult Sky,” a 
Soviet correspondent describes the 
helicopter: “A helicopter is a wonder- 
ful machine. Without wings, but it 
flies. Nowadays you cannot even be- 
lieve how we managed without heli- 
copters before.... In Afghanistan 
there are probably more places than 
in any other country which can only 
be reached by helicopter, and that is 
not said for effect. There are no rail- 
roads here. The highways can (liter- 
ally) be counted on the fingers of one 
hand. Many provinces are separated 
from the capital by the inaccessible, 
permanently snow-covered peaks of 
the Hindu Kush and its spurs.” 

Another Krasnaya article entitled, 
“Assault Landing in the Mountains — 
On Afghanistan Land,” describes a 
tactical exercise in which a motorized 
rifle unit air assaulted an objective 
while supported by attack helicop- 
ters. The target was first engaged 
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with rockets, then with small arms by 
troops in helicopters, and finally 
attacked by infantrymen when they 
dismounted from the helicopters. A 
key point in this operation was the 
preplanning and coordination which 
took place between the helicopter 
unit and the motorized rifle unit: “Even 
before the tactical flight exercise, the 
helicoptermen established close con- 
tact with the motorized rifle subunit 
which, together with them, prepared 
to accomplish the training combat 
mission. The assault troops rendered 
assistance in the preparation of ter- 
rain moaels. On the lesson, they re- 
fined the questions of cooperation in 
the dynamics of battle together.’ 


The sequence of events in another 
tactical exercise in Afghanistan was: 
“0650 - Air attack in objective area; 
0700 - Artillery preparation of objec- 
tive area; 0705 - Artillery shifts to rear 
of objective area, air assault com- 
mences.” The assaulting helicopters 
employed nap of the earth flying tech- 
niques in approaching the objective: 
“... the helicopters gained height 
stealthily—in depressions and 
ravines—and they seemed not to be 
flying but taking cover, creeping along 
the ground. | stood on a hillock about 
30 meters high, and similar hills and 
wooded ridges extended right up to 
the mountain range which the artillery 
was now pockmarking and toward 
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which the invisible (!) helicopters car- 
rying the assault force were advanc- 
ing at a speed of 200 kilometers per 
hour.”5 

Yet another use of helicopters, 
shown on Moscow television in 
December 1982, is escort duty, with 
the helicopter being used as an armed 
escort for a convoy of tanker trucks. 
And in August 1983, Krasnaya Zvezda 
carried an article, “Canopies in the 
Sky,” which describes how airborne 
troops were dropped into an objec- 
tive area from helicopters. 


Initiative 


The nature of the terrain in Afghani- 
stan—described by one correspond- 
ent as looking like it had been tilled by 
a gigantic plow—forced the Soviets 
to use small units in many operations. 
This increased the importance of in- 
dividual soldier and junior leader in- 
itiative. The Soviets recognized this 
and the theme is repeated often. Inan 
article in Sovetskaya Rossiya entitled, 
“On the Road to Kabul,” the corres- 
pondent describes the activities of 
Soviet armored troops: “The problem 
is that for most of the time, personnel 
are separated from their subunit and 
unit as a whole. The whole responsi- 
bility falls on junior officers, ensigns 
and sergeants. And it must be said 
that they discharge their international 
duty with honor.’ 

“In the Spurs of the Hindu Kush,” 
published in Krasnaya Zvezda, des- 
cribes the heroic actions of Private 
Igor Kolyada, a soldier in a motorized 
rifle company: “Ona march, the situa- 
tion became complicated, so that the 
officer had no opportunity to lead his 
subordinates directly. And only the 
initiative displayed by Private Kolyada, 
his self-possession and military skill, 
helped to fulfill their set task.”” 


Afghan rebel 
with captured AK and 
Soviet tanker’s helmet. 


Photo courtesy 
Committee for a Free Afghanistan 
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Countering Ambushes 


One tactic used by Afghan guerril- 
las against Soviet convoys is an 
ambush initiated with a mine or rocket 
attack against one of the lead or trail 
vehicles, followed by a ground attack 
against the stalled convoy. The So- 
viets counter this with a form of “con- 
voy overwatch.” An account in Trud 
in February 1983 described the tac- 
tics of a motorized rifle company 
moving through a river valley. A sec- 
tion from one platoon covered the 
column from the rear as it moved for- 
ward and down the ravine, and the 
platoon leader positioned mortars and 
machine guns to cover this move- 
ment. Unfortunately for the Soviet 
lieutenant, Afghan guerrillas ambush- 
ed and killed him while he was direct- 
ing the setup.® 

Other articles stress the importance 
of using fire to pin down the ambush 
while maneuvering around to destroy 
it from the flank or the rear. Constant 
vigilance is also necessary because 
Afghan guerrillas sometimes dress in 
Afghan or Soviet army uniforms to 
lure unsuspecting Soviets to their 
deaths.® 


Mine Clearing 


Mine clearing operations appear to 
be of great concern to the Soviets. A 
favorite tactic of the poorly equipped 
Afghan guerrillas is to mine the roads; 
consequently, Soviet forces usually 
send combat engineers with their 
convoys and combat units. In March 
1983 Krasnaya Zvezda detailed the 
painstaking work of combat engin- 
eers, especially the achievements of a 
sergeant who had personally defused 
118 mines and incendiary devices. 
These reports leave no doubt as to 
the origin of the devices. Moscow tele- 
vision news carried a video report of 
the capture of an Afghan “bandit” 
weapons cache which contained, 
among other things, “. . . over 2.5 mil- 
lion mines made in the United States 
and other NATO countries. . . .”"° 


Smoke 


An interesting and unusual use of 
smoke was described in Krasnaya 
Zvezda in August 1983. Chemical 
defense troops laid smoke screens on 
dangerous sectors of roads for the 
defense of convoys. In this particular 
exercise, the unit used smoke gre- 
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nades during one phase of the train- 
ing, smoke pots during another, and 
helicopter smoke screening at another 
point. Part of the exercise was com- 
plicated by a sudden sandstorm. The 
article discusses lessons learned 
about the use of smoke screens, and 
how they were applied in a later part 
of the exercise. It was noteworthy 
that the exercise involved the use of 
“enemy forces” that attacked the 
moving column from one side, and 
then from the other, just as the Afghan 
guerrillas do in their operations." 


Other Related Articles 

The following examples are from 
articles dealing directly with Afghan- 
istan. Included are articles which do 
not mention Afghanistan by name but 
do contain information and training 
tips about probiems encountered in 
Afghanistan. This is particularly true 
in publications dealing with moun- 
tain operations. 

Krasnaya Zvezda has carried arti- 
cles on hand-to-hand mountain com- 
bat training for paratroopers. A 
lengthy description of training for 
mountain combat by motorized rifle 
troops, written by the First Deputy 
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Commander of the Trans-Caucasus 
Military District, appeared in Kras- 
naya Zvezda in July 1983. It goes into 
considerable detail on the need to 
train for operations in high altitudes 
using forced marches, cross-country 
running, and hand-to-hand combat. 
Smoke screens were used to add real- 
ism to the training. The application of 
such training to Afghanistan is ob- 
vious. '? 

Soviet Military Review has also 
addressed mountain operations. In 
the May 1982 issue, there were two 
articles on mountain operations—one 
on mountain marches by motorized 
rifle units, and the other on mainte- 
nance tips for operating tanks in the 
mountains. The piece on motorized 
rifle marches contains references 
which could describe operations in 
Afghanistan: Poorly developed road 
networks, attacks by small enemy 
units, and the use of engineers to 
clear mines and obstacles. The most 
telling of all was the description of fire 


Ruins of Afghan settlement. 


support: “The experience of local wars 
and exercises testifies that combat 
helicopters are used effectively for 
this purpose.”'* The only recent 
Soviet experience in /ocal wars is in 
Afghanistan. 

In “Battle for a Mountain Pass,” a 
motorized rifle battalion’s mission is 
to secure a pass held by an enemy 
battalion. Realizing that a frontal 
assault is unfeasible, the battalion 
commander sends one company rein- 
forced with a mortar battery, an engi- 
neer section and an anti-tank section 
up a seemingly impassible road. The 
mission is to cut off the enemy battal- 
ion rear and assist the main body in 
seizing the pass. This they did, assist- 
ed by helicopter gunships. The eval- 
uators praised the initiative of the 
commander conducting this “envel- 
opment,” and criticized the defenders 
for underestimating the importance 
of roads in the mountains."* 

Helicopter operations in support of 
desert and mountain operations have 


also been described in Soviet Military 
Review as having techniques for fly- 
ing helicopters in the mountains. The 
Soviet air force magazine, Aviation 
and Cosmonautics carried an article, 
“Flights in the Mountains” in Decem- 
ber 1982, which discusses the special 
problems encountered by fighter- 
bomber crews in mountain and moun- 
tainous desert terrain. It makes par- 
ticular note of the difficulties in attack- 
ing targets in canyons and ravines.'® 


Performance Oriented Training 


Training takes place even in the 
midst of war. In January 1983, 
Znamenosets published an interview 
with a maintenance warrant officer in 
a motorized rifle battalion in Afghan- 
istan. The officer described how he 
had established a driver training and 
maintenance program in his unit. It 
consisted of hands-on training in 
basic maintenance skills, followed by 
driver training tailored to mountain 
conditions. He had even set up a driv- 
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ing course near the unit’s camp on 
terrain similar to mountain roads 
which the unit usually traversed. This 
article is enlightening because it deals 
with practical problems of keeping 
vehicles running under extreme con- 
ditions, and how this veteran warrant 
officer, who had been in the country 
for almost two years, solved them.'® 


Life of the Soldier 


Aside from information on combat, 
the Soviet media hiave also carried an 
increasing number of articles on the 
life of the Soviet soldier in Afghanis- 
tan. There are many references to the 
heat, the dust, the harsh climate, and 
living in tents. Guards Private Alek- 
sandr Lymar stated in a September 
1983 interview: “We have no intention 
of building our own long term bases 
here as the Americans do in other 
countries. We live in tents and tem- 
porary living premises. We will leave 
Afghanistan as soon as the Afghan 
government deems it necessary. But 
we will not leave as the Americans did 
in Vietnam. We will leave this country 
as good neighbors and loyal friends.”"” 

Letters published in the press seem 
to indicate that Soviet enlisted men 
serve two-year tours of duty in Af- 
ghanistan, and that mail delivery is a 
problem, but that all soldiers of the 
“Limited Contingent of Soviet Forces 
in the Democratic Republic of Af- 
ghanistan” are proud to serve their 
country. 

Arather remarkable letter appeared 
in Komsomolskaya Pravda in Febru- 
ary 1984. Guards Sergeant Viktor 
Yankin wrote that he was amazed at 
the lack of press coverage given to 
the Soviet army in Afghanistan. He 
also criticized his civilian peers who 
care only for designer clothes, mak- 
ing the scene in discotheques, and 
“scoring a hit with all the girls.” Com- 
plaints of Soviet citizens about the 
hard life back at home particularly 
annoyed him: “Just the fact that our 
people live under peaceful skies which 
do not rain mines, bombs, and shells 
is a reason to be pleased with life.’’® 
The article ends with an editorial 
comment to the readers to reply to 
the letter of this brave soldier. 


Conclusions 


Are the Soviets writing on opera- 
tions in Afghanistan? Yes, they are, 
but notin tremendous amounts nor in 
a serious theoretical vein. The Soviets 
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are publishing practical information 
on lessons learned in Afghanistan. 
They are primarily using Krasnaya 
Zvezda, probably because it is a daily 
publication which reaches the lowest 
levels of the Soviet military, and can 
be used as a rapid and effective way 
to get information into the field. Kom- 
somolskaya Pravda is also being used 
to foster support for the army among 
Soviet youth and young adults, who 
are the targets of the newspaper. 

What is being emphasized? The 
majority of the articles describe 
mountain operations, small unit tac- 
tics, and the use of helicopters. 
Apparently these are the areas in 
which the Soviet army is learning 
most of its lessons. 

The Soviets are drawing valuable 
military lessons from their Afghan 
experience, and are attempting to 
disseminate the information to the 
rest of their armed forces. The West 
should continue to watch the Soviet 
military press for additional lessons 
about the Soviet view of military oper- 
ations in Afghanistan. * 
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The TACTICAL INTELLIGENCE OFFICER in 


LOW INTENSITY CONFLICT 


by Capt. John M. Zindar 


The study of low intensity conflict is 
currently shrouded in confusion and 
controversy. Auspiciously, there is a 
prevailing sense of urgency to plan 
successful execution on the LIC battle- 
field. Regrettably, there seems to be lit- 
tle conceptual consensus. Even the term 
itself, low intensity conflict, is a matter 
of dispute. To the Sudanese infantry 
platoon leader, the Salvadoran brigade 
commander, or the Sri Lankan prime 
minister, the intensity of their conflicts 
is anything but “low.” 


A TACTICAL INTELLIGENCE 
PROBLEM 


Although there are many outstanding 
issues to be resolved before a coordi- 
nated approach to LIC emerges, history 
and current events point emphatically 
to the pivotal role of intelligence. The 
results of strategic intelligence are 
Obviously very important in the LIC 
situation. This intelligence supports the 
long-range contingency planning need- 
ed to support worldwide U.S. strategic 
interests. The most important mission 
of strategic intelligence is to identify 
and monitor a latent situation long 
before LIC actually manifests. Ultimate- 
ly, however, LIC is a tactical intelligence 
problem. itis the maneuver unit S2 who 
orchestrates specially tailored intel- 
ligence and electronic warfare assets to 
provide the commander with the most 
probable course of enemy action. 

Many junior intelligence officers are 
surprised by the importance of the S2in 
LIC. Most find discomfiting that what 
the S2 does on the plains of Germany 
has little application in LIC operations. 
The concerns and responsibilities of 
the S2 are much broader on the LIC 
battlefield than anywhere else. To think 
like a tactical intelligence officer in LIC 
requires training which builds on bas- 
ics, but quickly diverges into special- 
ized considerations. 


DEFINING THE LIC 
BATTLEFIELD 


The LIC battlefield can be defined in 
various ways. “irst, we can examine the 
type of operations conducted within the 
LIC environment, including prolonged 
counter-revolutionary warfare (E\ Sal- 
vador), limited intervention (Grenada), 


peacekeeping missions (Lebanon), ter- 
rorism counteraction, and rear battle 
security (during high and mid-intensity 
conflicts). Looking at these operations, 
one is able to conclude that the vis- 
age of the LIC battlefield can be quite 
varied. The battlefield cannot be categ- 
orized by space or time. Nevertheless, 
these operations share two common 
features which make the intelligence 
assessment for each similar. These two 
features are: the anatomy of the threat, 
and the dimension of the civilian popu- 
lation superimposed on the LIC battie- 
field. 

Secondly, the LIC environment can 
be described as one where a broad 
range of military capabilities needs to 
be applied. The use of combat power is 
one of these capabilities; however, com- 
bat power rarely enjoys the ascendancy 
in LIC that it does elsewhere. Tactical 
combat operations are always closely 
coordinated with other military opera- 
tions within an internal defense and 
development campaign and must be 
executed very selectively. The S2 must 
be prepared to step beyond the conven- 
tional support he or she gives a tactical 
commander, and structure the comman- 
der’s priority intelligence requirements 
and information requirements to ensure 
a wholly successful IDAD campaign. 
The S2 provides the essential informa- 
tion required for the prioritization and 
execution of all military operations in 
IDAD, including civil affairs, psycholog- 
ical operations, population and resource 
control, and advisory assistance. 

Prioritization of efforts in LIC is ex- 
tremely important because there will 
always be more to do than resources 
available to do it. Additionally, the exe- 
cution of an IDAD campaign is ever a 
delicate matter. A very fine line exists 
between success and a negative back- 
lash which can jeopardize the entire 
operation indefinitely. Hence, the infor- 
mation the S2 collects, processes and 
disseminates becomes an important part 
of the formula which prioritizes efforts 
correctly and anticipates the omnipres- 
ent danger of negative backlash. 

Thirdly, the LIC battlefield is circum- 
scribed by various dimensions which 
aid in its definition. The most important 
dimension is that of the civilian popula- 


tion. In high intensity conflict the popu- 
lation is simply a hindrance or a distrac- 
tion on the battlefield; however, in LIC 
the population is the battlefield. The 
“hearts and minds” axiom remains valid. 
To whomever the population supports, 
belongs the victory in LIC. The popula- 
tion represents the critical node of the 
threat and the key terrain of the geo- 
graphy. Tothe S2, amind count is much 
more important than a body count. 

The population dimension includes 
not only fostering a sympathetic popu- 
lace but also the requirement to work 
with that populace. LIC requires a civ- 
ilian/military solution. A successful mil- 
itary operation finds itself working 
closely with civilians at all levels of the 
public and private sectors. Local and 
national police are probably the most 
important, but taxi drivers, street vend- 
ors, farmers, the clergy and educators, 
to name just a few, are also critical. Civ- 
ilian/military linkage mechanisms are, 
therefore, important. Those mechan- 
isms should be substantially reflected 
in the S2 collection plan. 

Another dimension encompasses re- 
gional considerations. A unit's area of 
interest could never be depicted on 
1:50,000-scale maps ina tactical opera- 
tions center. The S2 must be aware, in 
relative detail, of activity taking place 
hundreds of thousands of kilometers 
away, including any border areas, 
neighboring countries, or other areas 
within the region. Weapons movements, 
insurgency training, political decisions, 
general unrest and refugee movements 
within these sometimes far-flung areas 
can have a profound short or long term 
effect on the intelligence officer's area 
of operations. 

A final dimension which helps define 
the LIC battlefield is one of political 
parameters. Political constraints vary 
from situation to situation and can be 
extremely frustrating to military plan- 
ners in LIC. There are more “rules” in 
LIC than on any other battlefield. In 
most cases the military has little impact 
on U.S. or host-country imposed limita- 
tions and they must be followed within 
the spirit of military professionalism. 
This professionalism, incidentally, can 
often be the most important counterin- 
surgency skill taught by U.S. advisors. 
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INTELLIGENCE PREPARATION 
OF THE LIC BATTLEFIELD 


It is quite clear that the S2 is con- 
fronted with a complicated and difficult 
task in LIC, but it is certainly not impos- 
sible. Therefore, where does he begin? 

The essential start point is a thorough 
and accurate area study or assessment. 
For this, he will look to strategic and 
host country sources, as well as any- 
thing else he can find on his own. This 
area assessment must include a detailed 
compilation of facts which cover the 
history, geography, sociology, econ- 
omy, political and military/security force 
structures and any insurgent intelli- 
gence within a country. Upon deploy- 
ment to a specific area of operations, he 
needs to tailor any information to his 
region and constantly add to and revise 
it. A population census in the area of 
operations is invaluable for this task. 

An important word of caution is in 
order for the S2 at this point. Until well 
familiar with sources, any information 
provided by host countries should be 
assumed to be tainted. Aclassical prob- 
lem in LIC is a country’s reluctance to 
face reality and admit that serious prob- 
lems do exist. 

From the area assessment and further 
intelligence collection, the S2 will deter- 
mine the strengths and weaknesses of 
both government and insurgent forces 
within his area of operations. The S2 
must be able to recommend friendly 
courses of action as well as predict 
enemy courses of action. Judiciously, 
the commander must be reminded that 
enemy courses of action predictions 
will always be made with less certainty 
than in conventional scenarios. 

Intelligence preparation of the battle- 
field in LIC is analogous to conven- 
tional intelligence preparation of the 
battlefield, in that the analyst must 
assess the threat and prepare a graphic 
portrayal of the intelligence estimate. 
However, doctrinal templating will noi 
apply during Phase | (Latent or Insip- 
ient) and Phase I! (Guerrilla War) of 
insurgency. The insurgent assiduously 
avoids doctrinal patterns during these 
phases. During Phase III (War of Move- 
ment) of insurgency, doctrinal templat- 
ing may be possible with good order of 
battle holdings. At this point, LIC beg- 
ins to take on familiar conventional 
characteristics. The insurgent begins to 
move in battalion-size units, seize large 
pieces of terrain, and attack to destroy 
government forces. 

S2 filing systems become a real prob- 
lem in LIC. Information is kept in great 
detail and almost never becomes obso- 
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lete. Ideally, automated data process- 
ing systems should be employed. The 
intelligence preparation of the battle- 
fieid process in LIC, however, provides 
the S2 a system to graphically portray 
that will be analyzed and briefed to 
inform the commander. 

The S2 maintains four basic intelli- 
gence preparation of the battlefield 
graphics. The first is population status. 
This is the most important graphic in 
which the S2 displays his mind count. It 
is the end product of intensive human 
intelligence efforts directed by the S2, 
and an assessment of affection/disaf- 
fection factors such as employment, 
education, health, historical antagon- 
isms, ethnic/religious status and den- 
sity. It basically identifies groups of 
people and portrays their prevailing 
loyalties. It needs to be constantly up- 
dated, since the population status will 
determine the course of the war. 

Second is insurgent terrain. This gra- 
phic is used to assess and portray the 
three factors which provide terrain suit- 
able to the insurgent: cover, conceal- 
ment and logistic sustainability (where 
the insurgent can easily obtain food, 
water, shelter, medical care and other 
logistic support). When combined with 
the population status overlay, the S2 
can determine the most likely areas of 
insurgent activity. Where all factors do 
not coincide, insurgent movement can 
be expected between areas that provide 
the favorable terrain and population 
features. This bit of analysis greatly aids 
the S2 in the development of a recon- 
naissance and surveillance plan. The 
managemeni of reconnaissance and sur- 
veillance assets is extremely critical in 
LIC, where the forward edge of the bat- 
tle area is a 360-degree concept. The 
insurgent terrain is not as dynamic as 
the population status; but any changes 
in these terrain features also need to be 
closely monitored. 

Next are the graphic pattern analyses 
files. Since information in LIC rarely 
becomes obsolete, all information taken 
from the current situation map is por- 
trayed on one or a series of pattern 
analysis overlays. Perhaps the most dif- 
ficult job of the S2 in LIC is to determine 
patterns of activity by insurgents who 
work hard at avoiding patterns. Infor- 
mation can be maintained by type 
actions, insurgent groups, or by date- 
time groups. Pattern analysis affords 
the S2 a tool for limited prediction of 
future insurgent actions, their possible 
targets and boundaries of operation. 
Again, this analysis is an important aid 
in the efficient management of recon- 
naissance and surveillance assets. 


Last is the target analysis. At the 
onset of insurgent activity, this overlay 
displays all potential targets (places 
and people) within the area of opera- 
tions. As more is discerned about the 
methods and goals of individual insur- 
gent groups, potential future targets 
can be narrowed down. When the target 
analysis is used with the graphic pattern 
analysis files, the S2 can then predict 
future targets which once again support 
an effective reconnaissance and sur- 
veillance plan. 


CONCLUSION 


To accomplish all of these tasks, the 
S2 has to understand the capabilities of 
intelligence and electronic 
warfare assets in LIC. The application 
of IEW assets in LIC awaits substantial 
coordination and development of doc- 
trine. There are many outstanding ques- 
tions to be answered concerning how 
the S2 tasks and uses imagery, signal 
and human intelligence in LIC. These 
are just a few of the vital issues which 
need to be resolved soon, since the Uni- 
ted States faces a world of growing and 
inevitable violence. With increasing fre- 
quency during the years ahead, our 
Army of Excellence will likely be chal- 
lenged to manage this violence in the 
interest of the nation. * 
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Low intensity warfare is character- 
ized by a wide variety of potential 
threats and an equally diverse number 
of possible military roles to counter- 
act these threats. Given this diver- 
sity, it is little wonder that scholars, 
statesmen and soldiers do not always 
agree on the nature of low intensity 
conflict. It is a subject replete with 
definitional problems. Perhaps the 
most common area of disagreement 
is terrorism and how it is related to 
insurgency. This article examines the 
role terrorism plays in common in- 
surgent strategies, emphasizing how 
it contributes to the relative chances 
of success or failure for each strategy. 


Terrorism or Insurgency? 


The difference between a terrorist 
and an insurgent is, at best, tenuous. 
Some writers have argued that terror- 
ism is indiscriminate violence lacking 
strategy, while others have identified 
terrorists as “urban guerrillas” with a 
definite, albeit unlikely, strategy for 
government overthrow. While almost 
all “true” insurgents have used terror- 
ism as a tactic, groups commonly 
called terrorists refer to themselves 
by the more euphemistic names of 
“freedom fighters” and “guerrillas.” 
These definitions become even more 
confused in light of domestic politics. 
The British, for example, label mem- 
bers of the Irish Republican Army as 
terrorists in order to allow the govern- 
ment to treat those it arrests as crimi- 
nals instead of prisoners of war. 

The U.S. Army avoided this confus- 
ing game of semantics when it chose 
a definition of terrorism that was broad 
enough to include all variations. AR 
190-52, Countering Terrorism and 
Other Major Disruptions on Military 
Installations, reads: “Terrorism is the 
calculated use of violence or the threat 
of violence to attain political, reli- 
gious or ideological goals by instil- 
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ling fear or using intimidation or 
coercion.” This definition is adequate 
for tactical counterterrorism, but it 
fails to provide sufficient guidelines 
for the intelligence analyst evaluating 
an LIC situation for a given contin- 
gency area. What the analyst needs to 
know is whether terrorism in that 
location is merely sporadic indiscrim- 
inate violence by an insignificant 
minority, or whether it is an element 
of an insurgency. The former is prim- 
arily a police problem, while the latter 
is a political problem which may re- 
quire all of a nation’s security forces 
as well as external advice and assist- 
ance. For the purposes of this article, 
the Army’s definition of insurgency 
will be used. FM 100-20, Low Inten- 
sity Conflict, states: “Insurgency is an 
organic movement aimed at the over- 
throw of a constituted government 
through use of subversion and armed 
conflict.” 

The primary indicator that terror- 
ism is insurgent in nature is the stra- 
tegy adopted by the terrorist organi- 
zation. If it professes a strategy aimed 
at government overthrow and con- 
ducts actions pursuant to this stra- 
tegy and objective, it can be said to be 
insurgent. Many terrorist organiza- 
tions claim to seek government over- 
throw but fail to act in accordance 
with their stated strategy. Such organ- 
izations exist for little reason other 
than to express the nihilistic attitudes 
of its members. The Weather Under- 
ground, for example, claimed to work 
for revolution through a “continuum 
between guerrilla and mass work.”' 
Not only did it not conduct “mass 
work,” but it eventually began to 


recruit criminals from U.S. prisons. 
West Germany’s Red Army Faction is 
a further example. German psychol- 
ogists have written that members of 
that group suffer from a lack of pur- 
pose in life, the result of a society of 


Herbert Marcuse’s “one dimensional” 
men where spiritual values are dimin- 
ished and the pursuit of increased 
material wealth dominates. The result 
is an effort to “play act” feelings of 
repression.” 

Such organizations will not be ex- 
amined in this article. Only insurgent 
organizations meeting the following 
criteria will be addressed: 


e Their true ultimate objective (ra- 
ther than the stated objective) is 
government overthrow. 


© They possess a coherent strategy 
aimed at achieving government over- 
throw. 


@ Theprimary goal of individual mem- 
bers is to contribute to the group’s 
objective of government overthrow, 
not to conduct violence for the sake 
of violence. 


e Effort is made to gain or maintain 
at least a minimum level of popular 
support. 


Insurgent Strategies 


In FM 100-20, three generalized 
models of insurgency are recognized: 
right, left and mass strategies. Var- 
ious strands of right and left strate- 
gies can be further dichotomized to 
allow a better understanding of the 
role terrorism plays in insurgencies. 


Mass Strategy 


In 1934 Mao Tse-tung wrote that 
revolutionary war could only be waged 
by “mobilizing the masses and rely- 
ing on them.” To resist the Japanese 
and to eventually overthrow the Kuom- 
intang, Mao created an organizational 
model whereby a complex party struc- 
ture would control both insurgent 
mass organizations (front groups) and 
an armed element (guerrillas). He 
envisioned three stages of protracted 
war directed by the party. The first, 
strategic defensive, would concen- 
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Insurgent Strategies 


trate on building the organization, 
mobilizing support for the movement 
through the front organizations, and 
conducting only minor “symbolic” 
military operations. In the second 
phase, guerrilla war, the major goal is 
to control additional areas in order to 
further expand the political effort and 
strain the government's resources. 
The third phase is the war of move- 
ment. This is principally a conven- 
tional conflict by larger guerrilla for- 
ces. Not only do the guerrillas seek to 
acquire and control territory but in 
this phase they must also defend and 
retain captured ground. This allows 
the political infrastructure to fully 
establish a parallel government struc- 
ture in the areas it has seized. How- 
ever, time is needed to allow the guer- 
rilla government to function in a 
superior manner to the structure it 
has deposed. Upon insurgent victory 
this “shadow” government will already 
be in position to allow party control of 
the country. 

Mao’s strategy has been applied 
with mixed success since 1949. It led 
to victory for the Viet Minh over the 
French. It was at least partially re- 
sponsible for the U.S. defeat in Viet- 
nam and, more recently, was used in 
a modified form by the Sandinistas in 
Nicaragua. Notable defeats for the 
strategy include the Hukbalahap Re- 
bellion in the Philippines and the 
Malayan Emergency, both in the 
1950s. 

Although terrorism has been used 
by mass strategy insurgents, it plays 
a subordinate role to both the politi- 
cal and military objectives. A study, 
published as Department of the Army 
Pamphlet 550-104, notes six ways 
that terrorism could support mass 
strategy insurgent objectives: disrupt 
government control of the popula- 
tion; demonstrate insurgent strength; 
attract popular support; suppress 
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cooperation with the government by 
collaborators and “traitors”; protect 
the security of the clandestine organ- 
ization; and provoke repressive gov- 
ernment counteraction. Of these the 
most important roles are the disrup- 
tion of government control and secur- 
ity and enforcement. 

Disruption of government control 
can take the form of assassination 
and kidnapping of government offi- 
cials or bombings and arson directed 
against symbolic targets. Sabotage 
of economic or military facilities is 
also widely used but is not consi- 
dered “terrorism” as it usually has a 
military objective rather than a politi- 
cal or psychological objective. 

Assassination is often directed 
against rninor government officials in 
outlying rural areas. This has two 
aims: to weaken the central govern- 
ment’s power in the periphery, while 
attracting the least amount of atten- 
tion and counteraction. This allows 
the insurgent to start controlling terri- 
tory during phases | and II of the 
insurgency. For example, as many as 
6,000 minor South Vietnamese offi- 
cials were assassinated in Vietnam 
from 1959 to 1964, with nearly 4,000 
killed in 1961 alone.* Care was taken 
to initially eliminate only corrupt or 
unpopular officials. To avoid alienat- 
ing the “masses,” popular village 
chiefs who opposed the Viet Cong 
were first discredited politically before 
being removed by violence. 

Terrorism for security and enforce- 
ment is used in all insurgent strate- 
gies and needs little elaboration. The 
traditional punishment for defection 
or collaboration with the government 
is death. 

When used judiciously, terrorism 
appears to have been a successful 
tool in mass strategy. However, it has 
been only one tactic among many 
used to achieve political and military 


objectives, and it has never been the 
predominant tactic for this strategy. 
Furthermore, successful insurgents 
have generally been very selective in 
their choice of targets, thus prevent- 
ing significant political backlash from 
the population. 


Left Strategy 


Left strategy attempts to create a 
revolutionary situation through acts 
of violence. This violence, which may 
include military action (such as raids 
and ambushes), sabotage or terror- 
ism, becomes “propaganda of the 
deed” when it becomes publicized 
through the media or word of mouth. 
Propaganda of the deed should suc- 
ceed in mobilizing support for the 
insurgency according to left strategy 
theorists. Two variants of the left stra- 
tegy can be identified as “strategic 
foco” or the Che Guevara model, and 
the “urban guerrilla” or the Marigh- 
ella model. Neither strategy has been 
very successful, nor has terrorism 
proven itself a beneficial tactic lead- 
ing to either strategy’s success. 

The foco strategy is the model of 
Che Guevara and Regis Debray and 
was developed from the example of 
the 26 July Movement’s victory in 
Cuba in 1959. The strategy calls for 
the creation of a secret guerrilla 
base—a “foco” in the “wildest and 
most inaccessible places.”> Guevara 
envisioned using the foco as a stag- 
ing area for small unit attacks on the 
government. After successful opera- 
tions, peasantry and urban intellec- 
tuals would join the movement; thus, 
the original nucleus would continue 
to grow until it had sufficient strength 
to hold ground, create a parallel gov- 
ernment, and ultimately overthrow 
the incumbent regime.® Guevara did 
not see any significant use for terror- 
ism in this strategy except to elimi- 
nate particularly unpopular, corrupt 
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or repressive government leaders.’ 
While Guevara and his band rejected 
the use of terrorism in Bolivia, it 
should be remembered that Castro's 
success in Cuba was only possible 
because of the deterioration of Batis- 
ta’s government which had been pre- 
cipitated by widespread urban terror- 
ism as well as strikes and demonstra- 
tions. 

The foco strategy failed in Bolivia 
and other Latin American countries. 
Two major shortcomings contributed 
to its failure. First, the logistic system 
of the foco is poor. Initially the foco 
must rely on either external foreign 
support or those foodstuffs and sup- 
plies that can be produced or stolen by 
the insurgents. This is due both to the 
secluded location of the foco as well 
as the lack of initial communications 
with the local population. Second, it 
assumes an unlikely degree of politi- 
cal sophistication among the masses 
who are supposed to join the band- 
wagon of insurgent success. Peasan- 
try and urban laborers are generally 
political parochials, ambivalent to any 
political system, more interested in 
making enough money or crops to 
live on rather than making revolution. 
Vague appeals of anti-capitalism or 
rumors of an ambush of a govern- 
ment patrol are not likely to mobilize 
them to the insurgent cause. 

Though writings down- 
play the use of terrorism, some South 
American groups which have borrow- 
ed his strategy (for example, Move- 
ment of the Revolutionary Left in 
Chile and the M-19 in Columbia) have 
been less reluctant to use terrorism to 
achieve their goals. In addition to the 
problems inherent in the foco strategy, 
these organizations have also exper- 
ienced a political backlash in reaction 
to the urban guerrilla strategy. 


Urban Guerrilla Strategy 


The urban guerrilla strategy prob- 
ably originated with Menachem Beg- 
in’s Irgun in Palestine in 1947,° and 
was also used with some success by 
the Front du Liberation Nacionale in 
Algeria in the late 1950s. Its use by 
indigenous communist guerrilla 
movements became popular in Latin 
America after Carlos Marighella, head 
of Action for National Liberation in 
Brazil, adopted it for his organization 
in the 1960s. Since then several insur- 
gent and terrorist groups throughout 


the world have claimed it as their own 
strategy. 

The objective of the urban guerrilla 
strategy is to use propaganda of the 
deed—mostly attacks against sym- 
bolic targets—to provoke government 
overreaction. This government re- 
pression, according to Marighella’s 
theory, should lead to an uprising by 
“all social groups” to overthrow the 
government.® In contrast to the foco 
strategy, the insurgents will not 
necessarily be the vanguard of this 
uprising as they are willing to accept 
annihilation during the government's 
repression. Recognizing the rapid 
urbanization of the Third World, and 
the wealth of potential targets in major 
cities, the emphasis of the strateyy, 
as implied by its title, is in the major 
urban centers. 

This strategy has two major weak- 
nesses. First, like the foco strategy, it 
deemphasizes the need for building 
a strong support base, relying upon 
propaganda of the deed to gain sup- 
port. The Irgun and the FLN were not 
overly affected by this lack of popular 
support, as broad-based anti-colonial 
feelings already existed among the 
population. For indigenous commu- 
nists trying to mobilize support among 
political parochials it has been a major 
barrier to success. 

The second weakness is that guer- 
rillas have been forced to rely on the 
use of terrorism in order to provoke 
the government's overreaction they 
desire. This has proven counterpro- 
ductive. Terrorism serves to alienate 
the population by causing fear, cur- 
tailing any popular support the guer- 
rillas may have. The public may then 
actually support government mea- 
sures limiting personal freedoms in- 
stead of rising in revolution against 
such actions. There are many histori- 
cal examples of this. One of the best 
is the response to the Tupamaro Cam- 
paign in Uruguay in 1969-71. Origi- 
nally enjoying popular support, the 
Tupamaros of Montevideo began con- 
ducting kidnappings, assassinations 
and bank robberies. As a result, the 
population of the stable Uruguyan 
democracy supported the seizure of 
power by the military and its subse- 
quent use of torture and violence to 
crush the guerrilla movement. In other 
Third World countries beseiged by 
guerrilla terrorism the government 
failed to act as forcefully. The reac- 


tion by the worried population of 
these countries is predictable: civ- 
ilian vigilantes take the law into their 
own hands. Examples of such “coun- 
terterror terrorism” include the Chi- 
lean Communist Hunt and the Argen- 
tine Anti-Communist Alliance in the 
1970s. 

Even modern liberal democracies 
have shown a willingness to curtail 
personal liberties—with public sup- 
port—when threatened by terrorism 
in incipient insurgency. One case 
model is Italy in the mid to late 1970s. 
Until the murder of Aldo Moro the 
Red Brigades could be defined as an 
insurgent group adhering to the 
Marighella strategy. Original member- 
ship was honestly dedicated to gov- 
ernment overthrow. It was also con- 
cerned with maintaining the popular 
support of leftist university students 
disgruntled by a downturned econ- 
omy and an overcrowded education 
system which could not guarantee 
them an opportunity for upward 
mobility. Failing to provoke overreac- 
tion (or any action for that matter) by 
a series of unstable parliamentary 
coalitions, the brigades resorted to 
an ever increasing spiral of violence 
culminating in the Moro abduction. 
As the indiscriminate terrorism in- 
creased, popular support for the bri- 
gades waned forcing them to recruit 
from lower classes more concerned 
with traditional Italian violence than 
with revolution; it changed from an 
insurgent organization to a purely 
terrorist organization. Though the 
Italian government was slow in react- 
ing to the population’s demands for 
an end to lawlessness, when finally 
forced to react the result was predic- 
tabie. Emergency measures eased 
controls on wiretapping and police 
searches, extended the period of 
police detention without formal char- 
ges to 48 hours, placed stiff penalties 
on illegal aliens, and allowed for a 
period of incarceration of up to 12 
years between a terrorist’s arrest and 
trial. These actions were widely hailed 
by the Italian people including over 
80 percent of the industrial North, a 
one-time stronghold of brigade sup- 
port.'° The Italian case is similar to 
Canadian acceptance of that coun- 
try’s invocation of its War Measures 
Act (allowing similar restriction of 
personal liberties) in 1970 in response 
to terrorism from the Front for the 
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Liberation of Quebec. 
Right Strategy 


Right strategy is predominately a 
political strategy whereby members 
of a tight-knit insurgent organization 
infiltrate society's political and social 
institutions and manipulate the act- 
ions of these organizations in order to 
seize control of the government. The 
right strategy can be subdivided into 
three typologies: the coup d'etat, the 
classic urban insurrection and the 
strategy of tension. 

The coup d'etat, historically the 
most successful form of insurgency, 
is “the infiltration of a small but criti- 
cal segment of the state apparatus, 
which is then used to displace the 
government from its control of the 
remainder.”"' Since its success is de- 
pendent on secrecy and surprise, a 
properly executed coup should be 
relatively bloodless. Terrorism will be 
limited to the implicit threat of force 
and frequently to the symbolic execu- 
tion of the overthrown head of state. 

The classic urban insurrection (not 
to be confused with the urban guer- 
rilla strategy) was the form of insur- 
gency used by the Bolsheviks in the 
Russian Revolution. When it is deter- 
mined that the political environment 
is ripe for revolution the insurgents 
use their control of mass organiza- 
tions to promote unrest. Amidst this 
upheaval the incumbent government 
will collapse, allowing a close knit 
party to fill the power vacuum. Suc- 
cess is dependent upon two factors: 
the organizational skills of the insur- 
gent party, and the degree of political 
instability prior to the seizure of 
power. Unrest, panic and confusion 
may already be present, or it may be 
created through a combination of 
propaganda, mass action (such as 
labor strikes and demonstrations) and 
terrorism. If terrorism is used it is only 
ancillary to other tactics. Terrorist 
techniques may include such actions 
as assassination, kidnapping and 
arson. The insurgents do not have to 
conduct these acts themselves and 
they will attempt to conceal their 
complicity in such violence. In the 
Iranian Revolution, the most current 
use of this strategy, the Shiite Ulama 
capitalized on a preexisting state of 
panic caused in part by terrorist acts 
perpetrated by extremists from every 
conceivable political persuasion. 


The strategy of tension is the insur- 
gent technique employed by most 
fascist organizations. It is similar to 
the classic urban insurrection in that 
it relies on a state of fear in the public 
psyche in order to achieve its objec- 
tive. The strategy of tension differs in 
that the insurgent organization seeks 
to become the legitimate ruling power 
through seemingly legal means— 
being invited to establish a govern- 
ment that will put an end to the law- 
lessness. By contrast, the leaders ofa 
classic urban insurrection hope to 
seize power by force after the total 
collapse of the incumbent govern- 
ment. Though party organization and 
overt political action are also impor- 
tant, terrorism is a major tactic for the 
strategy of tension, creating the cli- 
mate of instability the insurgents seek. 
One common fascist ploy is to con- 
ducta particularly sensational terror- 
ist act and blame it on the commu- 
nists. Examples include the burning 
of the Reichstag by the Nazis in 1933 
and the Bologna train station bomb- 
ing by Italian fascists in 1980. 

Modern insurgents adhering to this 
strategy have met with some limited 
success. Public outcry for law, order 
and stability have led to extreme right- 
ist military governments in Argentina, 
Chile and Uruguay, the creation of 
vigilante bands in other nations and 
significant reductions in personal 
liberties in Italy. These examples, how- 
ever, are more likely a result of the 
naivete of urban guerrilla strategists 
within these countries than the efforts 
of fascist insurgents. 


Summary 


Terrorism has been used as a tactic 
in most modern insurgencies. Froma 
historical perspective it would appear 
that those strategies which place less 
emphasis on terrorism, such as the 
mass strategy, classic urban insur- 
rection and the strategy of tension, 
are the most successful. In these 
strategies terrorism is not the major 
tactic, only a single tool for the insur- 
gent to use in conjunction with other 
political and military techniques. The 
distinct failure of Marighella’s urban 
guerrilla strategy shows, by contrast, 
the pitfalls of an insurgent strategy 
that relies almost exclusively on ter- 
rorism. Excessive violence alienates 
the population, cutting off potential 
sources of support. In aninsurgency, 


the insurgent is ultimately fighting 
the government for “the hearts and 
minds of the people.” Any strategy 
which overlooks this aim bears the 
seeds of its own destruction. * 
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by Maj. Robert J. Ward 


In FM 100-20, low intensity conflict is defined as 
internal defense and development assistance oper- 
ations involving actions by U.S. combat forces 
(Type A conflict) or involving U.S. advice, combat 
support and combat service support for indigenous 
or allied forces (Type B conflict) engaged in estab- 
lishing, regaining, or maintaining control of speci- 
fied land areas threatened by guerrilla warfare, sub- 
version, or other tactics aimed at internal seizure of 
power. 

Current Army LIC doctrine focuses primarily on 
U.S. assistance and advice to allied or friendly 
nations threatened by insurgencies, rather than the 
commitment of U.S. combat forces. In fact, accord- 
ing to the definition given in FM 100-20, Low Inten- 
sity Conflict, insurgency is almost synonomous 
with LIC. Insurgency is defined as, “An organized 
movement aimed at the overthrow of a constituted 
government from within through the use of subver- 
sion and armed conflict.” 

Even a cursory reading of news reports about the 
insurgency now being fought in El Salvador should 
be enough to convince anyone that the word “low” 
in low intensity conflict refers only to the level of 
U.S. national resources allocated to the conflict, not 
to either the intensity of the combat, nor the level of 
host country resources dedicated to the war. 

It is commonly believed that guerrillas are some 
sort of supermen who can walk 100 miles aday ona 
handful of rice and that a 10-1 force ratio along with 
high-tech, high mobility and high cost weapons and 
equipment are necessary to defeat them. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. This is not to say that 
guerrillas are not tough, skillful opponents, nor that 
a 10-1 force ratio and high-tech equipment are not 
desirable things to have. However, it is important to 
understand what an insurgency is and to be aware 
of the patterns that have developed time and again 
since 1945 in communist-inspired guerrilla wars. 

An insurgency is a political rather than a military 
struggle. It arises when a large section of acountry’s 
people live in extreme poverty, have little say in their 
government and have little hope of improving their 
lot or that of their children except through violence. 
In his book, Guerrilla Warfare, Ernesto “Che” 
Guevara said, “Where a government has come into 
power through some form of popular vote, fraudu- 
lent or not, and maintains at least an appearance of 
constitutional legality, the guerrilla outbreak cannot 
be promoted since the possibilities of peaceful 
struggle have not yet been exhausted.” 
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The role of the guerrilla as a social reformer 
appears time and again throughout the writings of 
Lenin, Mao, Guevara and Giap. The struggle is to 
gain the support of the people. The side that gains 
their support cannot lose, and the side that fails to 
do so cannot win, no matter how large the Army nor 
how modern the weapons. 

It is easy to confuse tactical military successes 
with successful prosecution of a counterinsurgency 
or a foreign internal defense campaign. Admittedly, 
a purely military approach to counterinsurgency 
will result in many dead guerrillas and may even 
result in the temporary military defeat of the rebels. 
However, this approach treats a symptom of the 
insurgency rather than the cause and eventually 
armed conflict will break out again. As Mao said, 
“Fight, fail, fight again, fail again, fight again . . . till 
their victory, that is the logic of the people.” 

If the goal of the host government in foreign inter- 
nal defense is to win the support of its people, how 
does the U.S. military help accomplish this? The 
answer is simple. The mission of the military is to 
provide a secure atmosphere so that the govern- 
ment can attempt to eliminate the causes of the 
insurgency through establishment of medical and 
educational facilities, agricultural and other assist- 
ance programs, as well as establishing, often forthe 
first time, normal functions of government that we 
Americans take for granted. 

The three phases of development in a communist 
insurgency, as defined in FM 100-20, are: phase 1, 
latent and incipient; phase 2, guerrilla war; and 
phase 3, war of movement. | prefer to divide tradi- 
tional communist insurgencies into four phases: 
organization and buildup; terrorism and small-scale 
guerrilla operations; full-scale guerrilla warfare; and 
conventional operations. Each phase requires a 
somewhat different strategy on the part of the 
government. 

The organization and buildup phase of an insur- 
gency is accomplished clandestinely. During this 
phase, dissidents band together, adopt or formulate 
an ideology, select leaders, and develop a strategy 
(usuatly based on their ideology) for overthrowing 
the government. These diverse elements are soon 
dominated by a communist cadre, often trained in 
Cuba or the Soviet Union, who assume leadership 
either by persuasion or force. This may include 
assassinating or turning in to the police other 'ess 
radical contenders for group leadership. 

The organization then begins to take on the form 
of the traditional communist underground with 
three-to five-person cells so tightly compartmented 
that members may only know one another by 
pseudonyms. An elaborate system of clandestine 
communications links the organization so that any 
person or cell believed to be compromised can be 
quickly isolated from the organization. This clan- 
destine party organization permeates all phases of 
the insurgency so that the party can survive even if 
the overt organization suffers a catastrophic defeat. 

During this phase the group slowly expands its 
influence throughout the country. Members are 
encouraged to join and become active in groups 
which may be sympathetic to their cause, or with 
which they may have specific common interests 
such as church, labor, professional, social or politi- 
cal. Members are told to seek leadership positionsin 
these organizations with the intent of eventually 


controlling them or, at least, having them adopt 
communist themes on particular subjects of national 
or regional interest. Later, these front groups can be 
used to identify potential recruits, test potential 
leaders, raise money or serve many other functions. 
The primary mission of the insurgent organization 
during this phase is survival. Recruiting is a slow, 
careful process to prevent infiltration by govern- 
ment security forces. 

During the organization and buildup phase, select- 
ed leaders may receive specialized training outside 
the target country in intelligence operations, guer- 
rilla tactics and terrorism. Emphasis is frequently 
placed on winning over the population in remote, 
rural areas where the government is weak or un- 
popular. 

As the insurgents gain support they begin to 
develop three separate organizations under the 


party leadership: the guerrillas, the underground 
and the auxillary. The guerrillas are the combatants, 
the underground consists of sympathizers and 
agents operating in government controlled areas, 
and the auxillary consists of full or part time insur- 
gents who provide support to the guerrillas. 

Even though the nucleus of a military structure is 
established at this time, no violent activity against 
the government takes place. At this point the organ- 
ization is still fragile, popular support is not fully 
developed and the party has no military forces with 
which to defend itself. Every effort is made not to 
call the government's attention to the group, much 
less provoke retaliation. The execution of informers 
or infiltrators is the only exception to this rule. For 
this reason, it has been said that by the time the first 
shot is fired in an insurgency, the government is 
already three years behind the insurgents. 

Once the leadership determines that the struggle 
has progressed to the point where it can begin vio- 
lent operations it has entered phase 2, terrorism and 
small-scale guerrilla warfare. Initially, violent opera- 
tions will be relatively low-risk and designed to build 
insurgent morale, advertise the movement or obtain 
money, arms and equipment. In urban areas, which 
are usually under government control, the insur- 
gency may never develop beyond this phase. Ter- 
rorism, such as assassinating officials, disrupting 
the economy or sabotaging critical facilities, may be 
used to disrupt the government, drive out foreign 
investment or divert government troops away from 
rural areas. 

In rural areas the insurgents begin serious overt 
attempts to mobilize the masses. Armed agitation 
and propaganda teams visit villages and make anti- 
government speeches, put on skits or just talk to the 
people. This program is initially directed against 
unpopular officials or symbols of government power. 
Tax collectors, police officials and landowners are 
often favorite targets. These early actions are de- 
signed to obtain the support of the people, to 
weaken the government presence in the area or to 
strengthen the insurgent organization by obtaining 
needed resources. 

Even these operations have political objectives. 
Mao wrote, “We should pay close attention to the 
well being of the masses, from the problems of land 
and labor to those of fuel, rice, and cooking oil and 
salt.... All such problems . .. should be placed 
on our agenda. We should discuss them, adopt and 
carry out decisions and check up on the results. We 
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should help the masses realize that we represent 
their interests, that our lives are intimately bound up 
with theirs. We should help them proceed from 
those things to an understanding of the higher tasks 
we have put forward, the tasks of revolutionary war, 
so they will support the revolution and spread it 
throughout the country.” Mao also stressed that 
going on the offensive before the masses were awa- 
kened was adventurism and doomed to fail. 

During the later stages of this phase, guerrilla 
operations are more widespread and an attempt 
may be made to establish a base in remote areas, 
while at the same time encouraging guerrilla attacks 
throughout the country. Highway ambushes and 
destruction of railways, bridges and power lines are 
common operations designed primarly to tie down 
government troops in static defense. 

Two other significant activities during this phase 
are the establishment of organizations to be used as 
front groups and controlled by the party, and the 
establishment of a parallel government. These front 
groups take advantage of local issues and special 
interests; however, there is no mention of commu- 
nism. In rebel controlled areas, the parallel or 
shadow government openly replaces the national 
government and establishes courts and public ser- 
vices and collects taxes. In contested areas, the 
shadow government operates clandestinely and 
conducts secret “people's courts” to try government 
officials and sympathizers for “crimes against the 
people.” It also collects supplies and money (in the 
form of revolutionary taxes) and recruits people to 
work in all branches of the insurgent organization. 

The transition into phase 3, full scale guerrilla 
warfare, is a gradual one marked by increased acts 
of violence by larger units over wider areas. Gov- 
ernment military units and installations are now 
regularly attacked, liberation radio stations appear 
and the strategic advantage slowly shifts until the 
government is on the defensive. In this phase, the 
insurgent goals are to mobilize popular support in 
areas that were under government influence; and to 
establish secure insurgent base areas where food 
can be grown, young men can be recruited and 
trained, and where combat units can be sent to rest. 
Military operations are expanded to force govern- 
ment troops out of the countryside and to isolate 
them in cities or military bases, thus, leaving rural 
populated areas under insurgent control. Occupa- 
tion of the countryside will serve to isolate the cities. 
The government will be cut off from the people and 
the stage will be set for the final battle. 

The most concise description of guerrilla military 
tactics is presented in Mao’s Selected Military Writ- 
ings. He considers the following to be the guerrilla’s 
major principles of operation: 
© The first law of war is to preserve ourselves and 
destroy the enemy. 


© Withdraw when he advances, harass him when 
he stops, strike him when he is weary, pursue him 
when he withdraws. 


© Attack dispersed, isolated enemiy forces first; 
attack strong enemy forces second. 


© Take small and medium cities and extensive 
rural areas first; take big cities later. 


© Make wiping out the enemiy’s effective strength 
our main objective; do not make holding or seizing a 


city or place our main objective. Holding or seizing a 
city or place is the outcome of wiping out the ene- 
my’s effective strength. 


© In every battle, concentrate absolutely superior 
force. 


© Fight no battle unprepared; fight no battle you 
are not sure of winning. 


The final phase of a fully developed insurgency is 
conventional operations. This occurs when insur- 
gent forces are strong enough to seize and hold 
territory and engage government forces in large 
scale conventional operations. The goal of this 
phase is the final overthrow of the government. 

Although these phases illustrate the ideal devel- 
opment of a communist insurgency, Communist 
Party doctrine does provide for retreating to a prior 
phase if operations in the current phase are not 
going well. Since the possibility exists that the 
government might collapse at any point during this 
struggle, the insurgents are also prepared to imme- 
diately assume power or to dominate a coalition 
government. 

This is the insurgent game plan. It rarely changes 
significantly and it provides us with foreknowledge 
of their intentions. The next question is how can the 
insurgents be defeated? 

It is best to deal with an insurgency in the earliest 
phase, before the rebels can generate substantial 
popular support. The government must adopta stra- 
tegy of reform combined with military pressure. 
This does not mean that the government must give 
in to all insurgent demands; it does, however, mean 
that any strategy which does not deal with the root 
causes of the insurgency is doomed to failure. 

Colonel Gallieni, the French commander who 
successfully fought the Riff rebels in Morocco, 
wrote that military success means “... nothing 
unless combined with a simultaneous work organ- 
ization—roads, telegraphs, markets and crops—so 
that with the pacification there flows forward, like a 
pool of oil, a great belt of civilization.” In this one 
statement, Gallieni expresses the two major ele- 
ments of an effective foreign internal defense stra- 
tegy: economic, political, and social progress; and 
the oil spot or tache d’huile concept. 

Agovernment cannot hope to truly pacify an area, 
even a strongly garrisoned area, without the support 
of the people. However, the government does have 
one factor in its favor—people want to live in a reas- 
onable atmosphere of peace, justice and human 
dignity. If the government is able to control corrup- 
tion and provide a minimum degree of health and 
human services, the insurgency would soon dry up. 

Although this sounds simple, these goals are dif- 
ficult to achieve. In the first place, countries with 
active insurgencies are usually poor and the cost of 
combating the rebels leaves little money and few 
resources for economic development or social pro- 
jects. Secondly, the insurgents will use every means 
at their disposal to sabotage positive government 
projects because their primary goal is the assump- 
tion of power, not prosperity or justice. 

The most effective foreign internal defense stra- 
tegy is a variation of the tache d’huile which consists 
of establishing a secure base of government sup- 
port, often around the capital and other major cities, 
then slowly expanding the area of control until the 
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insurgents are forced farther and farther away from 
their support base—the people. This is a slow, 
methodical process; often an agonizingly slow one 
for U.S. advisors. 

The military accomplishes its foreign internal 
defense mission primarily in three ways. First, strike 
operations are used to attack large insurgent mil- 
itary units, to weaken the enemy militarily and to 
keep him from massing his strength. Although tacti- 
cally offensive, strike operations are strategically 
defensive since they neither gain nor hold territory 
and usually do not inflict significant casualties on 
the enemy. 

Second, border operations are used to stop the 
infiltration of personnel and equipmentinto the host 
country from an outside source. These operations 
are very costly and of debatable effectiveness. The 
most economical and effective border operations, in 
terms of valuable manpower, utilize indigenous 
paramilitary forces such as the “Mike Forces” in 
Vietnam which recruited Montagnard tribesmen or 
the “Contras” in Nicaragua which recruit anti- 
communist Nicaraguans. 

Third are consolidation campaigns, the only truly 
strategically offensive counterinsurgency opera- 
tions, where the military secures an area so that 
civilian political control can be established or res- 
tored. The normal consolidation campaign consists 
of three phases: the intelligence collection phase, 
the clearing phase and the development phase. As 
soon as a district has been designated a target fora 
consolidated operation, available military intelli- 
gence assets are mobilized to collect information 
about the insurgent infrastructure in the target area. 
This includes not only information on insurgent 
leaders, but also on active supporters such as couri- 
ers, informers, local rebel militia members, tax col- 
lectors and food suppliers, to name only a few. They 
should also target rebel units, bases and lines of 
communications in the area. Once the intelligence 
officer in charge of the operation has identified the 
bulk of the rebel infrastructure and units in the area, 
he gives the overall operation commander the green 
light to begin the clearing phase. 

In the clearing phase, the district is completely 
occupied by government forces. Strike operations 
simultaneously hit all significant rebel troop con- 
centrations and bases while police and military for- 
ces arrest all known or suspected insurgents and 
sympathizers. Strict population and resource con- 
trol is imposed as soon as possible. These actions 
will help disable the insurgent political, military, and 
support organizations in a single blow. Follow-up 
operations concentrate on eliminating the insur- 
gent military presence through strike operations, 
saturation patrols and area ambushes. Follow-up 
intelligence operations make use of information 
obtained from interrogations, agent operations and 
other techniques. 

Once the threat of insurgent activity has been 
reduced to a manageable level, the final or devel- 
opment phase begins. In this phase, both combat 
and intelligence operations are dedicated to neu- 
tralizing any remaining insurgent presence while 
government teams begin to re-establish medical 
facilities, schools, police, courts and other func- 
tions of the government. Local probiems are identi- 
fied and self-help assistance programs for construc- 
tion, agriculture and other projects are initiated. The 
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emphasis of the accompanying psychological 
operations is that the government is on the side of 
the people, and is there to stay. 

The final phase of a consolidation operation may 
take months. The people must be convinced that the 
government is serious about helping them and that 
the troops are not going to suddenly pull out and 
allow the rebels to come back and punish those who 
have cooperated with the government. As the peo- 
ple regain confidence in the government, low-level 
sources begin to cooperate with the police, and 
intelligence personnel and the government will 
begin recruiting villagers for police auxillary units 
and home guard/village defense forces. 

As intelligence operations in the district begin to 
wind down, intelligence assets will be targeted at 
the next district to be reoccupied. Only after the 
district commander is certain that local police and 
paramilitary units are capable of defending them- 
selves from any small groups of insurgents that may 
still be in the area will government troops leave the 
district to begin operations elsewhere. Once an area 
has been reoccupied by government forces, it must 
not be allowed to return to rebel control or the cred- 
ibility of the government may be destroyed. 

Needless to say, this concentration of intelligence 
and combat resources in one area requires difficult 
economy of force operations throughout the rest of 
the country. 

We are now ready to look at the role of military 
intelligence in foreign internal defense operations. 
Since the U.S. military intelligence advisor is expect- 
ed by host country counterparts to be a “jack of all 
intelligence trades,” his first task is to become famil- 
iar with all the disciplines of his craft. He may be 
advising interrogators one day, human intelligence 
collection the next and signal security personnel the 
day after. Most of this information is found in 
appropriate field manuals. The following paragraphs 
cover special considerations the advisor must be 
aware of in a foreign internal defense environment 
as well as techniques which have proven successful 
in the past. Most of these techniques are not found 
in manuals; they are the product of creative intelli- 
gence personnel who used their imagination to 
develop new intelligence collection methods against 
the enemy like the Huk, the Mau Mau, and the 
Vietcong. 


The military intelligence advisor and/or his coun- 
terpart will probably be part of a committee, estab- 
lished at each level of government (national, state or 
district), to coordinate foreign internal defense 
activities. Usually chaired by the civilian head of 
government at that level, it consists of military, 
police, intelligence and civilian department heads. 
Its mission is to coordinate government activities to 
combat the insurgency. 

Since governments collect information from var- 
ious sources that may be of military interest, the 
advisor should establish intragovernment liaison, 
and consider establishing all source intelligence 
centers at national and state leveis. This will provide 
complete intelligence coverage by using agencies 
that are best able to conduct the operations, with 
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minimal duplication of effort. Interservice and inter- 
departmental jealousies may hamper this effort, but 
it is an important step in establishing a coordinated 
national intelligence effort. 

The host government should be encouraged to 
use police rather than military intelligence collec- 
tion assets. When soldiers are used to conduct 
searches, interrogate prisoners or otherwise enforce 
the laws of the land it is a sign to the people that the 
civil administration has broken down oris becoming 
more repressive. Additionally, police forces are 
normally closer to the people, more familiar with 
local conditions and, thus, are more alert to unusual 
activity in their area. If the police do not have an 
intelligence collection capability like the British 
Special Branch or the FBI, they should be encour- 
aged to create one. Assistance in this effort can be 
requested through the U.S. Embassy. 


Good intelligence training is essential for all 
members of the host country military. This should 
include SALUTE and SAEDA reports, as well as 
priority intelligence requirements briefings. Units 
should also consider training in how to conduct 
searches. Also, the idea must be fostered that every 
soldier is an intelligence operator, both on and off 
duty. The average soldier is often from the area and 
can be a valuable source of information. 

Training a professional host country military intel- 
ligence branch is also important. The U.S. advisor 
must assist his counterpart in assessing whatever 
training shortfalls exist and formulating requests for 
mobile training teams to conduct specific training 
programs. Special teams or small units can provide 
commanders an additional tactical collection cap- 
ability. 

Tracker teams, using either dogs or local hunters 
as visual trackers, can be sent rapidly to the site of 
any rebel contact. Host country intelligence non- 
commissioned officers assigned at the company 
level can be taught not only to search for and evalu- 
ate documents, but also to conduct hasty tactical 
interrogations. Intelligence personnel can also be 
trained to evaluate abandoned insurgent positions 
to determine how many people occupied the site, 
how they were positioned, what food and weapons 
and supplies were carried, as well as site selection 
patterns they may be establishing. 

Long range reconnaissance patrols are extremely 
useful, especially in insurgent controlled areas. 
These units require extensive combat and intelli- 
gence training and should be controlled and used 
by the G2/S2 for intelligence collection only. If 
teams are needed by the G3/S3 for combat opera- 
tions deep in enemy territory, special strike units 
should be organized for this purpose. 


Body counts are not the only way to gauge the 
effectiveness of the counterinsurgency effort. Other 
indicators the analyst can use are: How much 
information is being reported voluntarily by the 


people? How many insurgents are surrendering 
under the amnesty program? What is the average 
size insurgent operation? How many weapons are 
recovered versus the number lost during the report- 
ing period? An increase or decrease in the number 
of attacks or threats against local civilians may indi- 
cate a change in the degree of popular support the 
insurgents enjoy in the area. Additionally, if terror- 
ists have been attacking government officials, those 
officials who do not appear to be taking strong 
security precautions may be collaborating with the 
insurgents. 

Since insurgent logistic systems are often weak, 
especially in contested areas, targeting this aspect 
of the rebel organization may be as profitable as 
collecting information on combat units. Even highly 
developed insurgencies depend largely upon “revo- 
lutionary taxes” and “donations” from the people, 
local purchases, theft, and even confiscation to 
obtain needed funds and supplies. Sources of 
money, food, medicine, clothing, arms, ammunition 
and other critical items should be controlled and 
monitored. Theft or confiscation or purchase of cer- 
tain items may indicate that insurgents are short of 
that item or are stockpiling it. On the other hand, the 
analyst must also ask where the rebels are obtaining 
those supplies they are not going to the people for. 
Either they have other sources or the people are 
supporting the insurgents voluntarily. 

Information on insurgent logistic nets can identify 
sources of supplies, supply routes, smuggling tech- 
niques and couriers. There are several historical 
examples of insurgent control of an area being 
broken by the destruction of its support system in 
conjunction with strict population and resource 
control measures. Close monitoring of rebel logistic 
operations may also reveal operational patterns 
such as the buildup of medical supplies before an 
increase in guerrilla activity. 

Biographical information should be collected not 
only on leaders, but about people on black and grey 
lists. This is not only useful in interrogations but 
serves other uses as well. Biographical data on rebel 
leaders can be used by psychological operations 
personnel to discredit them or goad them into 
untimely action, or by security forces to assist in 
their apprehension. More than one high ranking 
insurgent has been captured while visiting his preg- 
nant wife or ill child. Keeping tabs on the families of 
a known insurgent can reveal problems that will 
cause him to visit home or motivate him to surrender 
to authorities. 

Information on insurgent power struggles or per- 
sonality conflicts within insurgent ranks may indi- 
cate future activity, and also may be exploited by 
aggravating the conflict, if feasible. Information of 
this nature may also identify dissatisfied personnel 
who may be encouraged to work for the government. 

Insurgent leadership changes, political or military 
changes in internal organization, and boundaries or 
propaganda themes are important indicators of 
insurgent intentions or internal problems that should 
also be monitored. Analysis of captured or turned-in 
weapons can also provide information about insur- 
gent logistics, discipline, training, morale and the 
general status of the conflict. 

In the early stages of an insurgency especially, a 
comparison of the number of weapons lost to the 
insurgents to weapons recovered can be used to 
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gauge how the foreign internal defense campaign is 
progressing. Tracing the serial number and other 
markings on recovered weapons and ammunition 
can reveal their source. Host country intelligence 
personnel should also pay attention to the following 
details of recovered weapons: Are the weapons of 
the same type and/or caliber or are they a mix of 
whatever the rebels can get their hands on? What 
percentage of weapons were originally captured 
from the government? What percentage came from 
sources outside the host country? How many are 
homemade or hunting arms? How well have they 
been maintained? Are any of the parts homemade? 

One final note concerning analysis of insurgent 
information—do not assume that because an area is 
quiet that it is secure. In order to prevent security 
forces from cracking down, insurgents will occa- 
sionally refrain from attacking government forces in 
an area where they enjoy widespread popular sup- 
port. This is especially true if the area is a lucrative 
source of financial, logistic and intelligence support. 

Advisors must also be alert to the possibility that 
various civilian, military, or police officials may 
either be working with the insurgents or have made 
a deal with them to look the other way. Therefore, it 
may be smart to compare the number of contacts 
and the number of insurgent and government killed 
in action per contact with other areas in the vicinity. 
Asignificantly lower number of contacts or a signif- 
icantly lower number of casualties could indicate 
someone has made a deal with the rebels. Particu- 
larly suspicious are reports of vicious rebel attacks 
beaten off with no friendly casualties, or of rebel 
attacks on isolated police or military outposts where 
weapons or ammunition was lost but which pro- 
duced no friendly casualties. Appendix G of FM 
100-20 contains an excellent list of insurgent activ- 
ity indicators. 

The major emphasis of the intelligence collection 
effort in LIC should be on human sources. Techni- 
cal collection techniques, especially signals intelli- 
gence, are also valuable. However, sources such as 
side-looking airborne radar and aerial photography 
are of little use in the earlier phases of an insurgency. 


One of the best sources of information in an 
insurgency is the local populace. Unfortunately, 
these people are usually reluctant to talk to govern- 
ment officials either because they sympathize with 
the insurgents or because they fear retribution. 
Those who sympathize with the rebels must be won 
over to the government side before they can be 
expected to cooperate. Techniques for obtaining 
information from these people will be discussed 
under prisoner of war interrogation, agent recruit- 
ing, and X-Force operations. 

Even those villagers who are neutral or latently 
supportive of the government will not cooperate 
with authorities until they are convinced that it is 
safe to do so. In order to obtain the support of these 
people the host government must do two things: 
first, it must convince the people that the govern- 
ment is there to stay; second, it must assure them 
that their cooperation will be kept secret. Commu- 
nist insurgency doctrine requires a “revolutionary 
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presence” in every village, even if that is merely one 
informer. They know that if they can identify just 
one person who is cooperating with the government 
and make an example of him or his family the entire 
village will be intimidated. 

One method of obtaining information from the 
local populace is through tactical screening, usually 
conducted during the clearing phase of consolida- 
tion operations or when processing refugees. Some 
of these techniques can also be used in roadblocks 
and spot census checks. 

During the clearing phase of consolidation opera- 
tions the first priority, as far as the local populace is 
concerned, is to arrest all known or suspected 
insurgents and their active supporters. Population 
and resource control measures such as curfews, 
passes, off limits areas, and rationing of food and 
supplies are imposed immediately. Cordon and 
search operations are conducted after the initial 
arrest of people on black and grey lists and as part of 
the roundup in villages where a large number of 
insurgents are expected to be found. 

If local emergency laws allow the detention of 
suspects for several days without charges being 
filed, and one or more of those held has cooperated 
with the authorities, it may be profitable to conduct 
a “hooded man” operation before releasing any of 
those persons. 

The hooded man operation is used when a source 
agrees to identify people he knows to be rebels or 
rebel supporters. The hooded man is taken under 
tight security to a screening area where every 
member of the village is paraded by him in single file 
as your source points out the insurgents. Great care 
must be taken to protect the identity of the hooded 
man. Other detainees must not know who was taken 
out during that time and villagers must not be able to 
identify the source by his voice, clothes, jewelry or 
anything else. Some hooded man operations are 
conducted with the source in a military truck with an 
observation hole cut in the canvas for him to look 
out. 

The actual screening operations should be con- 
ducted in an efficient, yet courteous manner. This 
time can be used not only to identify possible rebels, 
but also to establish some positive contact, perhaps 
the first, between the government and the village. 
Normal considerations, such as strict personnel 
control and provisions for female searchers, should 
be taken in any tactical screening. The host govern- 
ment should be encouraged to provide latrine facili- 
ties, hot meals for those being screened, medical 
teams to treat villagers and some form of govern- 
ment psychological operations. Generators can be 
carried so pro-government movies can be shown or 
government ofticials can explain plans for the area 
while they have a “captive” audience. 

Screeners should pay special attention to the fol- 
lowing indicators: families without men of military 
age, people without proper identification, people 
carrying large amounts of money, men with littie 
knowledge of their profession or who do not fit the 
typical profile of the job (such as an individual 
whose documents say he is a farmer but has soft 
hands and no tan), those who attempt to avoid the 
screening or those who appear unusually nervous. 

One useful technique is to require every literate 
adult to fill out a questionnaire asking for informa- 
tion concerning the insurgent presence in the area. 
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To ensure anonymity no names should be required 
but each can be numbered to allow those who desire 
to claim rewards to do so by referring to that 
number. While in the holding area waiting to be 
screened, people should be informed not only about 
these procedures, but also about amnesty and 
reward programs. 

During screening, some villagers may be identi- 
fied as sympathetic to either the government or the 
rebels and this information should be added to the 
classified section of the village book. Those villag- 
ers may at some future time be surveilled by or 
recruited to work for the government. 

A nursery or play area for children can be estab- 
lished to further build rapport with the people and 
can also yield information of value. Children will be 
cared for there while their mothers are being questi- 
oned and female interrogators can discreetly ques- 
tion the children, perhaps using cartoons or pic- 
tures of insurgents to stimulate conversation. 

The advisor should also consider advising his 
counterpart to insert agents among the villagers or 
refugees if feasible and to use polygraphs if opera- 
tors are available. 

Family and village books are important tools the 
government can use to detect suspicious persons. A 
family book should be made up on every family in 
the country and should contain a photograph of 
each family member, biographical data and a list of 
family assets. In urban areas this would include 
bank accounts and vehicles, while in rural areas it 
would have the amount of corn or rice growing oron 
hand and the amount of livestock. The village book 
is a combination of family books and other informa- 
tion such as a village map, village leaders (both 
official and natural), recent enemy activity, a classi- 
fied listing of known and suspected insurgent and 
government sympathizers and any other pertinent 
data. 

When compiling these books it is a good idea to 
leak word of the operation ahead of time to give 
insurgents time to evacuate the area. After these 
books are made, irregular spot census checks are 
conducted. Persons who do not appear in the 
government book should be detained for question- 
ing. People are also required to account for increases 
or decreases in property or wealth since the last 
check. 


Another excellent source of information about the 
enemy can be obtained from prisoners of war and 
surrendered enemy personnel. A prisoner of war is 
an insurgent wno has been captured by force or the 
threat of force, while an SEP is a former rebel who 
has voluntarily turned himself in to the authorities, 
often through an amnesty program. 

A major problem the advisor may face is training 
host country interrogators. In many developing 
nations, the use of torture is widespread and the 
U.S. advisor who becomes aware of such a situation 
should make every effort to convince his counter- 
part to end the practice. Such a problem usually 
occurs when combat soldiers or untrained or frus- 
trated interrogators are used to extract information 
from a prisoner of war. The counterpart must be 


made aware that such techniques are not only mor- 
ally wrong but also inefficient since a person being 
tertured will say what he thinks the interrogator 
wants to hear in order to stop the pain. Additionally, 
the government would have no possibility of obtain- 
ing voluntary cooperation from this person in the 
future. When the pain stops, the information stops. 
The use of torture not only discourages enemy sur- 
render and adversely affects public opinion, but 
also jeopardizes future U.S. aid at the national level. 
This is a pretty high price to pay for low level tactical 
intelligence. 

Mao had these words to say about the treatment 
of prisoners of war: “... among the prisoners, 
those who were coerced into joining the reactionary 
forces but who are more or less inclined towards the 
revolution should be won over in large numbers to 
work for our Army. The rest should be released and, 
if they fight us and are captured again, should be 
again set free. We should not insult them (or) take 
away their personal effects . . . but without excep- 
tion, treat them sincerely and kindly.” 

This is not to say that the government should 
release prisoners of war. But rather, that fair treat- 
ment in accordance with the Geneva conventions 
can be used by a skilled interrogator to obtain all 
kinds of valuable information. After completing 
interrogations, prisoners should be sent to “educa- 
tion” camps where they will learn what their govern- 
ment is doing to improve life for the people. 

Every attempt should be made to convince former 
insurgents, especially the SEP, to begin working 
actively for the government. SEP have often led 
government patrols directly back to rebel units and 
camps, and can make valuable hooded men. If pos- 
sible, a program should be established to handle 
each new SEP. Such a program might use another 
SEP to convince a new SEP to cooperate with 
authorities and should include a reward for wea- 
pons turned in and for information which results in 
successful operations. Former rebels can be trained 
as interrogators or be used as agents to be inserted 
into prisoner of war or education camps. Those who 
are well known or have good verbal skills can be 
attached to psychological operations teams to tell 
villagers the truth about the insurgency, encourage 
them to cooperate with the government, or even in 
loudspeaker operations to get former comrades still 
in the jungle to surrender. 

Amnesty programs might include pardons for 
noncapital crimes, cash rewards, and government 
loans to buy land or to start a business in a secure 
area (after successfully completing an education 
program). Extra incentives for special cooperation 
with the government should also be provided for. 
Another method of encouraging rebel defections is 
to work through family members. If a known insur- 
gent’s wife, mother, or other trusted family member 
can be won over to the government side, she or he 
might convince the insurgent that the government is 
just and he is risking his life for no reason. All these 
techniques are most effective when used in a con- 
solidation operation after the rebels have been run 
ragged by government troops for a few weeks and 
they are tired, confused and hungry. 

Unfortunately, not all rebels surrender voluntarily 
and the most valuable prisoners are usually the least 
willing to cooperate. However, some hard core 
cadre can be turned around once they can be con- 
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vinced their cause is wrong. Sometimes a visit to a 
secure village where government development pro- 
jects are well established can help change an insur- 
gent's mind. During the Huk rebellion in the Philip- 
pines a captured rebel leader, Tercio Rizal, was 
taken to the President of the Republic of the Philip- 
pines, Ramon Magsaysay, and was so impressed by 
the President's sincerity and honesty that he turned 
in 150 other rebel leaders and the complete records 
of the Philippine Communist Party. 

Occasionally a rebel requires more forceful per- 
suasion such as taking him along on raids or arrests 
of known insurgents; once he feels the insurgents 
consider him a traitor he may decide to help the host 
government in exchange for protection. 


X-Force operations were used by the Philippine 
Army in the Huk rebellion and were known as 
“Pseudo Gangs” when used by the British during 
the Mau Mau uprising. This concept calls for the use 
of SEP to impersonate an insurgent unit which 
returns to the field under government control. X- 
Forces are extremely difficult to organize and train, 
for several reasons. The initial problem is obtaining 
sufficient SEP whose loyalty is unquestioned. The 
ideal X-Force consists almost entirely of SEP; the 
only exception is the patrol leader who is a govern- 
ment Army officer or noncommissioned officer. 
This patrol leader will not necessarily act as patrol 
leader once the force has made contact with an 
actual guerrilla band; that role will be played by an 
SEP acting as patrol leader. if only a few SEP volun- 
teer for X-Force operations the next best alternative 
is to train specially selected government troops to 
play the part of guerrillas. 

Every aspect of guerrilla life must be taken into 
account when training X-Force personnel. They 
must be trained to eat, sleep, talk, walk and think like 
guerrillas. They will dress in rebel clothes and carry 
rebel weapons. If the rebels don’t bathe, neither do 
the X-Forces; if they don’t wear shoes neither do our 
men; if they are all skinny and underfed, X-Force 
personnel can’t be fat and healthy looking. Rebel 
pocket litter must be duplicated and our men must 
know how the guerrillas speak to superiors, peers, 
and subordinates. They must know insurgent songs, 
propaganda, military discipline and standing oper- 
ating procedures. 

X-Forces can be very effective on combat mis- 
sions, joining rebel units and killing them as they 
sleep or calling in airstrikes on rebel camps. How- 
ever, their usefulness is short-lived in this role since 
the enemy soon becomes alert for this deception. 
On the other hand, when used purely for intelli- 
gence gathering, their effective life is greatly extend- 
ed. In denied or contested areas they can be used to 
locate enemy leaders, units, supply caches, and 
infiltration routes. In contested areas they are ex- 
tremely effective in identifying people who actively 
support the insurgents; this is done by approaching 
villages or residences suspected of harboring insur- 
gent supporters at night and requesting food, infor- 
mation or other assistance. Obviously, sensitive 
coordination must be made to ensure that no 
government military or police patrols will operate in 
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the X-Force area that night and great care must be 
taken to ensure that the operation is not comprom- 
ised by taking action too quickly on the information 
received through this source. 

Employment of X-Forces is most effective when 
local insurgent forces and infrastructure have been 
disrupted by strike or consolidation operations. In 
either case, all force members must be well versed in 
their cover stories, including what parent unit they 
belong to, their rebel chain of command, how they 
got separated from their unit, what route they tra- 
veled and any significant activities that took place 
enroute. 


"If... their money had been put into buying the 
few venal men always to be found in a big move- 
ment, then they would have crippled us . . . one well 
informed traitor will spoil a national insurgency.” 
This advice was offered by T. E. Lawrence on the 
Turkish handling of the Arab revolt. 

Agents can provide an intelligence service one 
thing that few other sources can—information on 
the enemy's intentions. The intelligence advisor 
must be prepared to advise his or her counterparts 
in the conduct of agent operations, especially the 
recruitment and management of low level sources. 
Host country military and police intelligence per- 
sonnel should be trained to identify and assess 
potential sources such as people who are sympa- 
thetic to the government or hostile to the rebels for 
whatever reason. A potential source can be “arrest- 
ed” along with real insurgents, recruited, trained 
and sent back to his community with other person- 
nel who were not charged with crimes but who were 
detained. As we mentioned before, SEP can be used 
to turn dissatisfied rebels around and reinsert them 
into their old insurgent organization. 

A major effort of the host country should be, if 
local laws permit, to establish sources in every vil- 
lage, every city block and in as many organizations 
as possible that might be targets of subversion. This 
is usually a law enforcement function, however, in 
contested areas the host military forces may have 
this responsibility. Low level sources throughout 
urban and rural areas can provide valuable informa- 
tion about unusual activity, arrival of strangers, 
enemy propaganda techniques and themes, identity 
of corrupt officials, people who support the insur- 
gents, insurgent attempts to obtain support and 
many other items of interest. 

The host country military intelligence service 
must aggressively and imaginatively seek sources 
at every opportunity. In areas where telephone ser- 
vice is available, 24-hour hotlines can be estab- 
lished for reporting suspected rebel or terrorist 
activity. Television and radio broadcasts, similar to 
the crime solver programs found in many U.S. cities, 
can elicit information on wanted insurgents. Identi- 
fication numbers given over the phone when infor- 
mation is received can be used to claim rewards. 

Host country local police or intelligence officials 
should visit all heads of households in their area of 
responsibility regularly and spend a set period of 
time with each. The official might require each head 
of household or each adult resident to fill out a 
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questionnaire, or merely talk with them as a means 
of establishing rapport and eliciting information 
from an unwitting source. This also provides cover 
for real sources and allows time to assess possible 
new ones. Staying on friendly terms with neighbor- 
hood children can also be helpful; they are usually 
very observant and aware of local goings on. 

Arresting known rebels after questioning a sus- 
pected insurgent sympathizer might encourage the 
suspect to surrender in exchange for protection 
from his own people. 

When trying to insert an agent into an insurgent 
organization it may be helpful to estabiish his or her 
bona fides by arranging for the government to 
appear to harass the agent. Arranged arrests, job 
persecution and simulated confiscation of property 
can provide the agent with apparent motivation to 
seek revenge against the government. 

If the Communist Party is legal in the host country 
or has legal front groups, they can be used as a 
means of infiltrating agents into the party’s covert 
organization. Since only a very small percentage of 
an insurgent group are party members, this process 
may take years and may have to be accomplished 
through certain student or labor groups through 
which insurgents are known to recruit activists. 

It is essential for the military intelligence advisor 
to impress upon his or her counterparts the absolute 
necessity of safeguarding the identity of every 
source, no matter how insignificant the information 
provided. Access to source files must be strictly 
controlled, and secure methods of communication 
with and payment to sources must be provided. The 
advisor should be familiar with the use of dead and 
live drops, accommodation addresses and personal 
meetings. Two way radios are excellent means of 
communication, if feasible, but well developed insur- 
gent groups often have the capability to monitor and 
jam tactical radio transmissions. Commercial or 
other one way radios can also be used to send 
instructions to sources in remote areas. Aircraft can 
be used to overfly farms or residences of sources in 
remote or rural areas to look for prearranged visual 
signals indicating the presence of enemy troops ora 
source’s desire for a personal meeting. 


Standard offensive and defensive counterintelli- 
gence operations and techniques are applicable in 
foreign internal defense operations. However, oper- 
ations security is often weak or nonexistent in 
nations with active insurgencies. A major part of the 
military intelligence advisors time may be dedi- 
cated to establishing information, personnel, physi- 
cal, and signal security programs. Deception plans 
are an essential part of tactical counterinsurgency 
operations and should be given high priority. 

In developing nations with a history of military 
intervention in government affairs, special attention 
should be paid to monitoring personnel and units 
that pose a potential threat to the government. This 
should be a responsibility of a civilian intelligence 
organization. However, care must be taken lest host 
country military intelligence participation in such 
activity destroy its credibility with unit command- 
ers, who view every military intelligence operator as 
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aspy monitoring his activities rather than an asset to 
help him fight the enemy. 

There is nothing mysterious about unconven- 
tional warfare; all that is required to succeed is to 
know the threat, know your job, be imaginative and 
be patient. * 
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Capt. Keith M. Huber is congratulated by Maj. Gen. Sidney T. Weinstein. 


Capt. Keith M. Huber was selected as 
the Intelligence Center and School’s 
1984 Distinguished Instructor of the 
Year. Huber is the chief of the Com- 
bined Arms Task Group, Department 
of Tactics, Intelligence and Military 
Science. 

Huber’s tour at the Center and 
School is the first time in his. eight 
years of troop assignments that he 
has served as an instructor. 


“| would recommend instructor duty 
to anyone because of the amount of 
knowledge you gain from every stu- 
dent class,” Huber said. “It’s been a 
superb educational experience for 
me.” 

Every month, each of the three 
training departments nominates one 
instructor to compete for Instructor 
of the Month. Evaluators from the 
Staff and Faculty Development Div- 


ision, Directorate of Training and 
Doctrine, grade the instructors on 
teaching techniques. The year’s In- 
structors of the Month are then eval- 
uated for the title of Instructor of the 
Year which is announced at the Dis- 
tinguished Instructor of the Year 
Banquet in January. 

“| was very fortunate,” Huber said. 
“There are a lot of good instructors 
out there. I’m sure the competition 
was very close.” 

Huber’s previous assignments in- 
clude tours with the 7th Infantry Div- 
ision, Fort Ord, Calif.; the 3rd Batta- 
lion, 7th Special Forces Group, Repub- 
lic of Panama; and the 101st Airborne 
Division (Air Assault), Fort Campbell, 
Ky., where he served as a company 
commander and later as battalion 
operations officer. For his next tour, 
Huber was offered a variety of in- 
structor assignments. 

“| chose to come here,” Huber said. 
“It’s been more educational for me 
doctrine-wise. I’ve probably learned 
more about doctrine than | ever have 
at any other time in my career.” 

Huber was commissioned a second 
lieutenant of Infantry in 1975 after 
graduating from the U.S. Military 
Academy at West Point. During his 
more than nine years in the Army, he 
has attended the Infantry Officer Basic 
Course, the Defense Language Insti- 
tute, the Special Forces Officer 
Course, and the Armor Officer Ad- 
vance Course. 

“We all have to fight as a Combined 
Arms team,” he said. “There’s no one 
branch that is more relevant than 
another. 

“If, in fact, | had to put a degree of 
importance upon a certain branch in 
the Army it has to be Intelligence,” 
Huber added. “Intelligence has to be 
the biggest combat multiplier on the 
battlefield.” 
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Mi Aviator 
Track Course 


by Capt. Gerald Fantasky 


In November 1981 the aviation com- 
munity gathered to discuss aviation 
policies and issues. One of the issues 
brought up was formal training pro- 
grams for surveillance missions and 
the sophisticated systems employed 
during these flights. OV-1D Mohawk 
aircrews were the only ones receiving 
this type training through the F-19 
OV-1D Mohawk Combat Surveillance 
Qualification Course. 

The Intelligence and Security Com- 
mand recognized the benefits of a 
TRADOC formal training program of 
instruction for Quickfix, Guardrail 
and Quicklook aviators. With this 
training available the tactical units 
could expect a well versed Special 
Electronic Mission Aircraft aviator 
specialized in his particular aircraft 
and total system employment. 

In Fiscal Year 1985, the Department 
of Surveillance and Sytems Mainte- 
nance, USAICS, presented the first 
iteration of the Military Intelligence 
Aviator Track Course. The course is 
divided into two weeks of common 
core training pertinent to all SEMA 
aviators followed by systems qualifi- 
cation, in the case of the Mohawk 
pilots, or aircraft and system specific 
instruction to the SEMA aviator based 
on his or her future SEMA assign- 
ment. Through this instruction, DSSM 
expects to produce a much more 
qualified aviator possessing a tho- 
rough understanding of the SEMA 
mission and employment. This reduc- 
es the training time required at the 
receiving units, an especially 
important factor in overseas units 
where turnaround times are short. 

Formerly, receiving SEMA units 
would spend a considerable amount 
of time training newly arrived avia- 
tors. This course has been designed 
to minimize the training at the unit 
level by preparing the aviators at the 
Intelligence Center and School. Al- 
though course length will vary de- 
pending on the aircraft and system to 
be trained, all aviators will be trained 
in SEMA maintenance, aviation psy- 
chology concerns, threat and ASE, 
airspace management, and ALSE, and 


be given a present and future SEMA 
systems overview in the Common 
Core block of instruction. 

Course F-42 (OV-1D) will be seven 
weeks, two days in duration. Course 
F-44 (Quickfix EH-1X) is five weeks 
and four days long. Courses F-43 
(Guardrail V RU-21) and F-45 (Im- 
proved Guardrail V) are both five 
weeks, three days in duration. Course 
lengths for Courses F-46 (Quickfix II) 
and F-47 (Guardrail/Common Sen- 
sor) have not yet been determined. 

The MI Aviator Track Course is 
primarily presented through detailed 
classroom instruction. OV-1D pilots 
receive approximately 20 hours of 
flight time during the systems train- 
ing flights and evasive maneuver 
training. 

Guardrail V and Improved Guard- 
rail V pilots will receive ten hours of 
flight time in RU-21/C aircraft. EH-1X 
Quickfix pilots are also to receive 
approximately ten hours of flight 
time. The final product is a more 
knowledgable SEMA aviator arriving 
to units in the field. The Intelligence 
Center and School will graduate a 
trained aviator who is prepared to 
conduct his surveillance mission to 
provide timely intelligence for the 
commander. 


MICROFIX Update 


The Combat Developers Support Fac- 
ility is the Intelligence Center and 
School's representative in the MICRO- 
FIX program. The CDSF depends upon 
input from the field to steer limited 
resources to adequately address 
requirements. 

MICROFIX system distribution be- 
gan a year ago. Several units have 
acquired considerable experience 
with the system and tested its poten- 
tial. Users have begun to write their 
own software programs to support 
internal IEW and administrative func- 
tions. Developers at CDSF would like 
to have copies of these programs so 
that they may be included in a soft- 
ware library and shared with other 
units. A diskette-based program called 
MIDGET (MICROFIX Information 
Data Gathering and Entry Tool) has 


been fielded to assist in documenting 
the key information into a standard 
format. Units are encouraged to use 
MIDGET and send the completed 
MIDGET and program diskettes 
through local MICROFIX Coordina- 
tion Centers to the CDSF. Also include 
any comments about MIDGET. If 
MIDGET is found to be time consum- 
ing or difficult to use, CDSF will wel- 
come programs on diskette and doc- 
umentation in any format that is con- 
venient. CDSF is also interested in 
any ideas for IEW or G2 functions that 
could be automated with MICROFIX. 
Depending upon input from the field, 
CDSF is planning to sponsor con- 
tests for software programs written 
by units and ideas submitted by units 
for proarams to be written. The units 
submitting the best software programs 
or ideas will receive computer books, 
supplies and certificates of recog- 
nition. 

CDSF hosted a MICROFIX Coordi- 
nation Center conference 7-8 Febru- 
ary, and is planning another confer- 
ence for unit representatives for 
August or September. Conferences 
such as these are opportunities to 
bring user-created programs to the 
CDSF in person and possibly minim- 
ize paperwork. 

Keep giving input to the CDSF. It is 
important, it does make a difference, 
and it will be recognized. Points of 
contact at CDSF are CWO 3 Malvin 
J.Chernow and SFC James R. Regis- 
ter. Call Autovon 879-1745/6, or write 
Commander, USAICS, ATTN: ATSI- 
CD-SF (MICROFIX), Fort Huachuca, 
Ariz. 85613-7000. 
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USAISD Notes 


EWOoc: 


A New Era in EW Training 


by Maj. Frederick T. Curry 


“One thing | will guarantee you in this 
course: you will learn the equipment 
you will use when you hit the field.” 
With these words, Course NCOIC 
SFC Robert O. Beaulieu initiated the 
first Electronic Warfare Operators 
Course at the U.S. Army Intelligence 
School, Fort Devens. The EWOC 
represents a new era for training 98G 
and 05H soldiers going to tactical MI 
units. The EWOC consolidates the 
training needed to prepare an elec 
tronic warfare operator into one post- 
AIT course. 

The concept of the EWOC (Course 
231-ASI K3) started in 1981 through 
the proposal that all Skill Level 1 and 
2 training for 988G personnel should 
be consolidated at Goodfellow Air 
Force Base, Texas. The Air Force 
already had executive agent respon- 
sibilities for training voice intercept 
operators at Skill Level 1 and this 
program would also add the post-AIT 
training that was conducted at 
USAISD. A task force of 98G person- 
nel began a study to find what, if any, 
training a 98G should receive at 
USAISD. Most of the response to the 
task force’s surveys came from tacti- 
cal units who said, “Teach them 
equipment!” 

The EWOC program got it biggest 
push in the summer of 1983 when the 
98G Skill Level 2 training was actually 
transferred to Goodfellow. At that 
time an EW Tactical Operations 
Course was scheduled for 98G per- 
sonnel beginning in March 1984. This 
course was initially supposed to have 
been three weeks, two days and then 
expand to six weeks, four days in 
October 1985. As the 98G instructors 
went about preparing this course, 
SFC Ronald Brooks, SFC Richard 
Hanspire, and Beaulieu, the senior 
98G instructors, took a closer look at 
the assets they had available and the 
feasibility of the proposed EWTOC. 
The biggest problem they faced was a 
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lack of equipment to teach the course. 
At this point the TRADOC School 
Model 1983 reorganization brought 
the Voice Collection Branch (98G) 
and the Electronic Countermeasures 
Branch together in the Electronic 
Warfare Cryptologic and Security 
Department. 

ECM Branch taught one course: 
the Electronic Countermeasures 
Equipment Operators Course (233- 
ASI K3) a four-week, three-day course 
which provided instruction to 98G, 
98J, O5H and O5K personnel on the 
AN/TLQ-15, AN/TLQ-17, and AN/ 
GLQ-3B ECM systems. This course 
had been constantly plagued by a 
student shortfall even though the ASI 
K3 was in high demand in tactical 
units. Most importantly, ECM Branch 
had equipment available for training. 

In the fall of 1983, Brooks, Hans- 
pire, and Beaulieu met with SFC 
Charles McMeekin, the ECM Branch 
chief, to work out a way to combine 
the instructor assets of Voice Collec- 
tion Branch with the equipment assets 
of ECM Branch. They put together 
the plan for the EWOC and within six 
months they had developed, written 
and started teaching the course. 


EWOC Training Strategy 


As mentioned earlier, the EWOC 
was developed to satisfy the needs of 
the tactical EW units. in addition to 
surveys, the course developers used 
Branch Training Team reports, exer- 
cise after-action reports, reports from 
commanders and reports from former 
students. All of the input pointed 
ioward several training shortfalls. 
CMF 98 personnel (MOS 98G in par- 
ticular) did not have adequate train- 
ing on the equipment they used; they 
did not know what information was 
important to the combat commander; 
and, they did not do a good job of 
soldiering. The ability of the 98G to 
fight, survive, and perform a mission 


on the battlefield was strongly sus- 
pect. In short, a98G going to an initial 
tactical assignment was not as well 
prepared as a tanker or a combat 
engineer. 

To prepare the EW soldier to oper- 
ate in the field, the EWOC focuses on 
a triad of skills: equipment, technical 
and soldier tasks. For equipment train- 
ing, the EWOC teaches all the EW 
systems (AN/TRQ-30, AN/TRQ-32, 
AN/TLQ-15, AN/TLQ-17A, and AN/ 
GLQ-3B) commonly found in CEWI 
units. The technical tasks are those a 
tactical operator needs to know to 
identify and react to a target. The 
common soldier tasks are those neces- 
sary for the EW team to fight and 
survive. 

The EWOC is open to 98G and 05H 
personnel enroute to an initial tacti- 
cai assignment. (MOS 05K and MOS 
98J were dropped out of the EWOC 
after an analysis of the ASI K3 posi- 
tions for these specialties showed no 
operator positions.) The 98G and 05H 
soldiers graduating from AIT will be 
routed through the EWOC before go- 
ing toa tactical unit. Those personnel 
who have not had a tactical tour will 
be sent to the EWOC enroute to a 
tactical assignment. The EWOC is de- 
signed to train personnel up through 
E7 so that platoon sergeants will be 
just as well qualified on the equip- 
ment as the new operator they must 
supervise. 


EWOC Training Sequence 


The EWOC begins with approxi- 
mately two weeks of classroom in- 
struction, followed by five weeks of 
equipment intensive training, and 
capped by a one-week field training 
exercise. The first two weeks of class- 
room training sets the stage for the 
later training. It is during this period 
that the student receives instruction 
on CEWI units, the AirLand Battle, 
and electronic warfare terminology 
and doctrine. The thrust of this in- 
struction is to introduce the EW sold- 
ier to CEWI organizations and opera- 
tions. The AirLand Battle instruction 
gives the student the overall picture 
through successive steps proceeding 
to the patch of ground where the EW 
soldier will fight. The instruction 
shows how the EW soldier's contribu- 
tion makes a difference in the battle. 
Electronic warfare terminology and 
doctrine puts all the students on the 
same footing so that they can under- 
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stand the later instruction in the 
course. An important addition to this 
block of instruction is an introduction 
to U.S. organization in which the stu- 
dent is taught what a U.S. division 
consists of and how it is deployed and 
operates on the battlefield. This 
instruction corrects a problem noted 
in the field—that EW operators know 
more about Threat forces than their 
own forces. 

The EW instruction is followed by 
land navigation and site selection 
training. In this block, the students 
have to perform map exercises and 
then go to the field to perform these 
tasks. This instruction was included 
because tactical units complained that 
CMF 98 personnel lacked map read- 
ing skills and also because these 
people could explain what makes a 
good operations site, but could not 
go out in the field and identify a site. 

Before starting the mission equip- 
ment training, the students receive a 
lengthy block on radio theory, com- 
munications, and security. The radio 
theory block helps the soldier under- 
stand friendly and enemy communi- 
cations. This training assists particu- 
larly in maximizing our own communi- 
cations, while being able to attack the 
enemy’s communication. In com- 
munication, the student learns about 
the radios (AN/VRC-47 and AN/PRC- 
77), the field telephone, and remote 
system (AN/GRA-39) he will proba- 
bly see in his unit. The student must 
pass a “Go/No Go” hands-on exami- 
nation on this equipment before he 
can complete the EWOC. The com- 
munications security class includes 
the use of the CEOI and the KTC 1600 
as well as the use of the KY-38 and 
KY-57 speech security devices. Once 
again, this is equipment the EW sol- 
dier will see in the field. 

The EW student will also get train- 
ing on generator power units and a 
unique 25-hour block of preventive 
maintenance checks and services. In 
this block the student receives four 
hours of instruction on how to per- 
form PMCS. For the next four weeks, 
the students perform PMCS the first 
hour of each day. This training makes 
the student competent in operator main- 
tenance and also instills the habit of 
performing PMCS. 

The heart of the EWOC is an inten- 
sive five weeks of hands-on equip- 
ment training. The EWOC student 
learns the five systems common 


to most CEWI units: the AN/TRQ-30 
and AN/TRQ-32 receiving systems, 
and the AN/MLQ-34, AN/TLQ-15, 
AN/TLQ-17A, and AN/GLQ-3B jam- 
mers. The students are broken into 
three to six person teams according 
to the number of personnel assigned 
toasystem. Each team spends approx- 
imately three days on each system, 
receiving training under experienced 
instructors. USAISD has put great 
emphasis on making sure the EWOC 
instructors are recent returnees from 
tactical units. After months of class- 
room training prior to the EWOC, the 
post-AlT students really perk up when 
they start working outdoors on the 
mission equipment. A key factor in 
this training is having the students 
perform in the weather elements they 
will probably face in the field. As the 
students rotate through the equip- 
ment stations, they also rotate team 
positions with each member having 
to serve as team chief during the 
course. The EWOC student must also 
apply those skills acquired in earlier 
instruction to put the system into 
operation. The equipment block is 
more than just setting up equipment, 
turning on the switches and spinning 
the knobs. The instructors also coach 
the students on how, why, and where 
the equipment is used; what targets it 
works against; and when it is most 
effective. The purpose of this block is 
to make the soldier confident and 
competent with his equipment. 

After seven weeks of garrison in- 
struction, the EWOC students come 
to the course highlight: a week-long 
FTX. The FTX is the acid test for the 
EWOC student. The EWOC FTX beg- 
ins with the teams moving to the train- 
ing area, receiving a Frag Order, and 
deploying to a selected grid 
coordinate. Upon reaching that site, 
the team leader must select the best 
position for the team, and then call 
into the base camp (platoon head- 
quarters) the adjusted location. The 
team sets up its system and begins 
training. At this point students learn 
some of the difficulties of field opera- 
tions: how hard it is to drive a ground 
stake into rocky soil; how communi- 
cations may not work even from a rel- 
atively short distance; how to camou- 
flage in a field environment; and how 
to set up equipment in Mission Orient- 
ed Protective Posture. At the end of 
each day the teams are brought into 
base camp for a critique. The nights 


are spentin classes on night defense, 
noise and light discipline, and repell- 
ing attacks from a tactical platoon 
from ISD Brigade’s 2nd Battalion. 

The following morning starts with 
an hour of PMCS followed by two 
hours of team testing. In the field the 
key element is teamwork. All teams 
are tested on a “Go/No Go” basis with 
the whole team required to pass fora 
“Go.” ARTEP standards are used to 
evaluate the capability of each team. 
Once again the students must use not 
only their knowledge of equipment, 
but all the training they have received 
in the EWOC. For example, if a team 
sets up the equipment within ARTEP 
standards but fails to provide a secur- 
ity post, it receives a “No Go” and 
must be retested. After testing, the 
teams rotate to a new system and 
begin the training/testing cycle over 
again. Throughout this training, the 
teams are in almost constant motion— 
setting up their equipment, operating 
the systems, or jumping to a new 
location. After five days of training on 
five systems, the group returns to 
garrison to begin the post-FTX rec- 
overy operations. 


Future EWOC Developments 


The EWOC is not a static course. 
Although it was designed to meet the 
Army’s training needs into the 1990s, 
it is constantly being updated. Train- 
ing on the AN/MLQ-34 (TACJAM) 
was added to the course in October 
1984. At this time the student load 
was increased to 30 students per 
class. An EW targets block is also 
being added as training materials are 
developed. 

The EW targets block orients the 
students on specific languages or 
Morse communications agaist which 
they will work. This is a key addition 
to the course; because, it strengthens 
the third member of the triad, the 
technical skills, and integrates these 
skills with the equipment and soldier 
tasks. 

In addition, FORSCOM has request- 
ed that USAISD train/familiarize cer- 
tain off-the-shelf EW systems to EW 
students enroute to FORSCOM units. 
The EWOC includes equipment such 
as the AN/TRQ-37 receiving system, 
and the RACAL jammer, and will 
include the Watkins-Johnson man- 
pack receiving set and OG-181 ap- 
plique jammer as these systems are 
made available. During the course, 
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the AN/TSQ-114 (TRAILBLAZER) 
radio direction finding system will 
also be taught. Personnel on orders 
to those units with TRAILBLAZER 
will receive the separate TRAIL- 
BLAZER Operators Course (231-F 16) 
for full qualification on that system. 

The Intelligence School, Devens 
has welded together the 98G training 
with the 233-ASI K3 (ECM) Course to 
create the EWOC (231-ASI K3). The 
EWOC is a bold new strategy in elec- 
tronic warfare training. It is equip- 
ment intensive, requires the use of 
technical skills, and applies common 
soldier tasks to prepare the EW sold- 
ier to fight, survive, and operate on 
the AirLand Battlefield. The EWOC 
requires soldiers to perform under 
stress, in any kind of weather, the 
tasks he or she will be expected to 
perform in the field. It is a result of the 
feedback from the tacticai MI units 
and the experiences of soldiers in the 
field. The days of 98G or 05H EW 
equipment crewmen not knowing their 
equipment or how to soldier are draw- 
ing to a close. 


Maj. Frederick T. Curry is currently 
assigned as the Deputy Chief, 
USAICS MI Proponency Office, 
USAISD. He was the Chief, 
COMINT Division, EW/C&S Depart- 
ment, USAISD, during the devel- 
opment of the EWOC program. 
His previous assignments include 
serving as platoon leader, company 
executive officer and company 
commander, as well as holding 
battalion and regimental level 
intelligence and electronic warfare 
staff positions at Field Station 
Augsburg, 3rd Infantry Division, 
and 3rd Armored Cavalry Regi- 
ment. 


Ali-weather training is part of EWOC. 


EWOC student sets up AN/TRQ-32. Beet 
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Leadership Notes 


Army Leadership Doctrine 


by Capt. David A. Molten 

1985 has been designated the Year of 
Leadership by Secretary of the Army 
John O. Marsh Jr., and Army Chief of 
Staff General John A Wickham Jr. 

In the spirit of the Year of Leader- 
ship, this article will introduce you to 
the Army’s leadership doctrine of BE, 
KNOW, and DO. These three simple 
words capture the essence of leader- 
ship and all it entails. To become a bit 
more specific, the following is pres- 
ented so that you will begin to look at 
your own leadership style and deter- 
mine how close you are to meeting 
the expectations of the Army and the 
Military Intelligence Branch concern- 
ing leadership. 

The word BE represents what we as 
leaders, soldiers and human beings 
are made of. We must know what our 
beliefs, values and ethics are. Do we 
really understand who and what we 
are? Do we understand how our beliefs, 
values and ethics compare with those 
of our profession? 

We must go beyond ourselves, and 
try to understand the beliefs, values 
and ethics of those we lead. If we 
understand this we wi!l have a better 
idea how our subordinates will respond 


to our leadership. We will also have 
an extremely accurate picture of what 
makes an individual “tick,” and what 
it takes to keep an individual moti- 
vated. 

The KNOW portion of leadership 
doctrine looks at all those things that 
leaders should understand in order 
for them to ensure that their organiza- 
tions successfully complete assigned 
missions. Some of the specifics are: 


*® How to motivate. 
Howcharacter is developed. 
¢ How to communicate. 
How adults learn. 
¢ How to deal with stress. 
How to plan. 
How to make decisions. 


How to teach individual and 
team skills. 


How to develop technical 
and tactical knowledge. 


These are but a few of the skills lead- 
ers are expected to know, understand, 
and use all the time. 

The DO portion of leadership doc- 
trine is divided into three areas which 
support the KNOW portion of doc- 
trine. These three areas are: Leader- 
ship that provides direction, leader- 
ship which implements, and leadership 
that motivates. 

To provide leadership that directs, 
we must set goals that everyone under- 
stands, solve problems, make deci- 
sions and develop plans. 

To provide leadership that imple- 
ments, MI professionals must com- 
municate effectively, coordinate, 
supervise, and evaluate plans deve- 
loped from the decisions that were 
made while solving those problems 
that leaders continually address. 

MI leaders are expected to know 
how to teach and counsel! not only 
soldiers with intelligence and elec- 
tronic warfare specialties, but all 
soldiers who support the unit's mis- 
sion. Teaching and counseling are 
two excellent tools with which to mot- 
ivate our soldiers. 

This is what the Army’s leadership 
doctrine is all about. During this Year 
of Leadership, take some time to see 
how well your leadership style com- 
pares with Army leadership doctrine 
and the expectations of the Military 
Intelligence Branch. 
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PROFESSIONAL READER 


The First Guidebook to Prisons and 
Concentration Camps of the Soviet 
Union by Avraham Shifrin, Toronto- 
New York: Bantam Books, 1982, 391 
pages with 170 maps, drawings and 
photos. 


Here is a book that only provoked a damning 
condemnation of the author by Soviet authori- 
ties, not its contents. Alexander Solzhenitsyn 
may have described the Gulag and General Gri- 
gorenko expounded upon it; but, it is Avraham 
Shifrin's Guidebook that is the picture worth a 
thousand words. His effort serves as a reminder 
to those who have not experienced the reality of 
communist dictatorship. 

The Guidebook invites you to tour, on your 
next visit to the Soviet Union, the 1.976 camps, 
273 prisons and 85 psychiatric institutions of 
which Shifrin has knowledge. As our tourguide, 
he categorizes these points of interest into the 
following: special purpose prisons and camps 
(pp.13-21); psychiatric prisons (pp. 22-30); exter- 
mination camps (pp. 31-35); and regional pri- 
sons and camps (pp. 36-343). He concludes his 
work with a discussion on the use of Soviet 
penal labor, including for military purposes. 

Each chapter includes references as to the 
number of prison camps in each Soviet repub- 
lic with encyclopedic descriptions of each facil- 
ity. Details as to the type of prisoners detained 
(i.e. women and children, religious believers, 
etc.), work assignments, photographs and other 
particulars of the detention area (i.e. command- 
er's name, camp address, means of public trans- 
portation available to it and sketches of the 
area). The maps accompanying each category 
described are poignant; with the composite 
insert of all maps and prisons in the Soviet Union 
being horrific, piercing and indicting. 

The material in the text cannot be read ina 
sitting, lest depression is the goal. There is so 
much, itis overwhelming. Yet, Shifrin pulls every- 
thing together at the end of his description of the 
use of Soviet penal labor (pp. 345-352). If his 
estimate, based on 10 years of imprisonment 
and years of interviews with former prisoners, is 
true then we should believe that many of the 
items contributing to the Gross National Pro- 
duct of the Soviet Union are a result of “cheap” 
slave labor. Here is only a partial listing of their 
contribution: fruit and vegetable picking, rail- 
road/canal/road construction, military airfield 
construction, weapons manufacture (machine 
and assembly shops), manufacture of military 
items and uniforms, radio parts production, tank 
turrets, furniture production, military aircraft 
production, logging operations, uranium/gold/ 
diamond mining, production of souveniers and 
trinkets (matrushka dolls, spoons), etc. He tells 
us in detail of the uranium mining and enrich- 
ment plan “camps of no return” and of the 
repeated use of prison labor for hazardous work 
such as Cleaning the nozzles of nuclear powered 
submarines. The disquieting thing is that many 
of these “prisoners” are there because of sent- 
ences for religious belief. pride in nationalism, 
or trying to emigrate, among others. 

In this post-Vietnam era, the West should be 
reminded that the Soviet leadership seeks to 
preserve itself and that it is not secure as long as 
dissident opinions or examples of another kind 
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of life are near it for comparison. Shifrin’s pur- 
pose with this book is just that. It gives the West 
a better understanding of the brutal essence of 
the communist regime in the Soviet Union. His 
Guidebook is sobering, numbing and powerful. 


Maj. Stephen P. Hallick, Jr. 
U.S. Army Reserve 
ODCSI/FORSCOM Support Element 


Leavenworth Papers No. 7—August 
Storm: The Soviet 1945 Strategic 
Offensive in Manchuria and Leaven- 
worth Papers No. 8—August Storm: 
The Soviet Tactical and Operational 
Combat in Manchuria, 1945 by Lt. 
Col. David M. Glantz, Combat Stu- 
dies Institute, February 1983 and June 
1983, respectively, distributed by U.S. 
Army Command and General Staff 
College, Fort Leavenworth, Kan., and 
U.S. Government Printing Office. 


The Leavenworth Papers are produced by the 
Combat Studies Institute of the U.S. Army Com- 
mand and General Staff Coliege. CSI was estab- 
lished in 1979 to apply the study of military his- 
tory to current U.S. Army concerns in tactical 
doctrine and other military problems. The latest 
additions to the Leavenworth Papers, Numbers 
7 and 8, are excellent testimonies to the neces- 
sity for and efficacy of the CSI products. 

For the Soviets an inseparable component of 
their professional military education is the study 
of military history and particularly the military 
history of the Soviet state. This emphasis on 
Soviet military history is due to the fact that all 
contemporary views and tenets of the Soviet 
military in the areas of armed forces organiza- 
tional development, the art of war, and troops 
training are based on the accumulated expe- 
riences and lessons of Soviet military history. 

The culmination of Soviet experiences in tac- 
tical and operational development during the 
Great Patriotic War were applied in the conduct 
of a final campaign that remained relatively 
inaccessable to the English reader. Now, in the 
combined Leavenworth Papers 7 and 8, August 
Storm, is the most complete accounts in English 
or Russian on the Soviet Manchurian campaign 
of 1945. Paper No. 7 provides an analysis of 
strategic level planning and conduct of the 
campaign. And, through a series of eight case 
studies, Paper No. 8 examines the operational 
and tactical combat techniques that the Soviets 
applied as a result of four years of war in Europe. 

Fora quick, decisive campaign, surprise was a 
major factor. This required thorough planning 
to advance a force of more than 1.5 million men 
along multiple axes on a frontage of more than 
4,400 kilometers with virtually every type of ter- 
rain from deserts to forest covered mountains. 
What becomes evident very quickly is the flexi- 
ble planning and innovative execution of ilitary 
operations in very difficult terrain and against 
formidable defensive positions. For example, 
Soviet tank units that had fought through the 
Carpathian mountains of Europe were trans- 
ferred to the Far East and used in the Manchu- 
rian mountain ranges. Although the Kwantung 


army was less the potent force of the previous 
years, the Soviets executed remarkably well 
their offensive plan in many places where they 
had to reduce fortifications reminiscent of the 
Maginot line. As observed by Glantz, “the sophis- 
tications of Soviet operations made an admit- 
tedly inferior Japanese Kwantung Army appear 
even more feeble than it actually was.” The 
induced paralysis of the lightning invasion by 
the Soviet forces accented the Japanese short- 
comings in the use of forces and their defensive 
plans for Manchuria. 

Paper No. 8 expands on the planning noted in 
No. 7 and illustrates the application of specific 
efforts and techniques at the operational and 
tactical level in a number of combat situations in 
a variety of difficult terrain. Many of the opera- 
tional performances exceeded the expectations 
of the higher level planning. For example, the 
Soviet 5th Army had the mission of penetrating 
strong in-depth fortifications throught dense 
forests and rugged mountains. Through well- 
coordinated, timed combat actions, wise organ- 
ization, and careful exploitation of terrain, the 
5th Army attained within 60 hours objectives for 
which the Soviet timetable had alloted eight 
days of combat. “Specifically tailored advanced 
battalions and forward detachments overcame 
‘inhibiting’ terrain and confounded the Japa- 
nese, who, unitl the end, remained convinced 
that no army could penetrate such ‘impassable’ 
terrain.” 

Glantz's voluminous research in a mass of 
Soviet military journals, war memiors, Japanese 
archival materials, and other histories is evident 
throughout this comprehensive account. Addi- 
tionally, his conclusions on the unpreparedness 
and suprise of the Japanese by the swiftness 
and direction of the Soviet attacks were con- 
firmed in interviews with a few Japanese survi- 
vors of the campaign. This thoroughly research- 
ed and well written reconstruction of a very 
important Soviet military operation will provide 
many hours of study to the student of Soviet 
military history and the current Soviet army. 
Readers will find particularly instructive the 
Soviet use of forward detachments, mobile 
groups, and single echelon formations which 
have basic principles applicable to combat today. 

As noted in the papers’ introduction, the oper- 
ational level accounts drawn largely from Soviet 
sources give an insight into how the Soviets 
interpret the Manchurian campaign, the lessons 
they draw from it, and how they relate their Man- 
churian experience to Soviet military art. Read- 
ing Leavenworth Papers 7 and 8 is an exercise in 
knowing one's opponent. 


Maj. Richard Armstrong 
Counterintelligence Directorate, 
Office of the ACSI, HQDA 


Drop Zone Sicily by William B. Breuer, 
Vovato Ca.: Presidio Press, 1983, 205 
pages with index, $15.95. 


William B. Breuer has filled an important gap in 
the World War II history of the airborne forces 
with this book. The U.S. military reader or stu- 
dent of World War II airborne assaults would not 
realize until reading this work, the “growing 
pains” of airborne planning for Sicily that bore 
later fruits in the Normandy and Arnhem cam- 
paigns. The fact that the author is a British sub- 
ject examining a U.S. airborne division (the 
82nd) gives the work a different perspective that 
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compliments previously published books. The 
small flaw is that Breuer’s descriptions are notin 
tune with the American slang of the day (for 
example, calling the distinctive “Mohawk” hair- 
cuts “a narrow strip of hair . . . giving the appear- 
ance of Red Indians” or referring to the “Bat- 
man” of a senior officer). 

The author's research in other areas is com- 
plete and many participants were interviewed, 
including such early airborne greats as Lt. Gen. 
(retired) James Gavin and Lt. Gen. (retired) Wil- 
liam P. Yarborough. Gavin's first encounter with 
the enemy, a scared, drunken Italian soldier, is 
serious yet humorous and adds color to the 
story. The division is followed from its early, 
stringent training days in North Africa through 
the “secure” phase of the invasion. The action 
sequences are described in a tight, exciting 
manner and are some of the best this reviewer 
has encountered in military works. This book is 
also one of the few that credits the glider pilots 
and glider-borne infantry/artillery units of the 
airborne divisions, often poor second cousins 
when the first histories were written. 

Breuer also presents the first descriptions of 
the desperate days of the Sicilian invasion and 
the almost superhuman efforts of the 82nd to 
block the Hermann Goering Division from reach- 
ing the embryo beaches. Although the verbiage 
is a bit excessive in other portions of the book, 
the action descriptions offset this. A short sec- 
tion on the early World War Ii airborne, both U.S. 
and British, might have helped a reader unfamil- 
iar with the topic, but the bok is still worth a 
place on the bookshelf of the serious military 
reader and especially those interested in the air- 
borne/special units of World War II. 


Capt. Richard Ugino 
1st Battalion, 209th Field Artillery 
New York Army National Guard 


The Branch: A History of the Metro- 
politan Police Special Branch 1883- 
1983 by Rupert Allason, North Pom- 
fret, Vt.: Secker and Warburg, 1983. 


One hundred years ago the Special Branch of 
Scotland Yard (the London Metropolitan Police 
Force) was created to fill the gap between the 
Yard and the British Secret Service in the inves- 
tigation of political assassination, bombings, 
terrorism, government corruption, high treason 
and espionage. 

Today the duties of the famed Specia! Branch 
are virtually the same. Members are more than 
mere policemen, although they consider them- 
selves first and foremost to be officers of the law, 
and they are neither counterintelligence agents 
nor political secret police, yet they infiltrate spy 
rings and terrorist bands, and investigate sub- 
versive parties. In times of war the Branch has 
become the legal arm of MI-5, the counteres- 
pionage element of the Secret Service. But 
unlike their Secret Service counterparts, offic- 
ers of the Special Branch are publicly accounta- 
ble for their actions. 

There is no equivalent to the Special Branch in 
the rest of the police world; in the United States 
the duties performed by the Branch are shared 
by Customs, the FBI, the CIA, Secret Service, 
the intelligence branches of the military servi- 
ces, and state and local police. In the Soviet 
Union, even the KGB does not combine the legal 
and political functions of the Special Branch. 


The role of the Branch is the safety of the Eng- 
lish state. In its hundred years this is the first 
history of the Special Branch. 

The Branch prefers to remain unknown, a 
legendary but vague, omnipotent force. One 
reason is that it has been, through its history, the 
target of violence from the enemies of England: 
Fenians, anarchists, terrorists, the IRA, suf- 
fragettes, and nationalists of all flavors protest- 
ing British overseas involvements. Most police 
work leaves a tangible record in the courts, 
much of the work of the Branch, however, never 
reaches the court, and its records are not open 
to the public. Nevertheless, Allason, a veteran of 
Scotland Yard, has sieved public records to 
write this quasi-official history. It is a valuable 
effort, the story of the Branch deserves telling 
and analysis. Allason’s analysis is stronger than 
his story-telling. 

Allason does a credible job of evaluating the 
charter and performance of this unique force, 
and weighing the values and dangers of a Spe- 
cial Branch in a free society. But Allason’s his- 
tory of the Branch is so dry and matter-of-fact 
that all its verve, personality and character are 
removed. Allason treats this mysterious, action- 
packed, even melodramatic force as just another 
colorless bureaucracy. He boils the flesh off the 
Special Branch and leaves only the bony organ- 
izational skeleton. 

The general reader will be disappointed; Alla- 
son's history is far too bloodless. For other read- 
ers it is a useful book; students of intelligence, 
police work, terrorism, and the lawful right of 
states to protect their officials and institutions 
will find The Branch, like its namesake, to be 
valuable and unique. 


Capt. Frank J. Stech 
97th USARCOM 


industrial Capacity and Defense Plan- 
ning by Lee Olvey, Henry Leonard 
and Bruce Arlinghaus, Lexington 
Books, 1983, 169 pages. 


One of the West's greatest strategic advantages 
is its huge industrial capacity and potential for 
producing mass quantities of technologically 
sophisticated weapons. This ability is a corner- 
stone of our deterrence posture. Unfortunately, 
a serious decline in our defense industrial base 
has caused a “structural disarmament” which 
seriously undercuts our surge capacity and 
reduces the credibility of NATO conventional 
deterrence. This development and suggestions 
on how to better prepare industry for war are the 
themes of this book, a compilation of papers 
presented at the 1981 Senior Conference at 
West Point. 

Future wars will be fast-paced and more des- 
tructive. Equipment losses are projected to be 
much higher; M60 tank losses are expected to be 
eight times that of tanks in World War Il. An often 
voiced conventional strategy calls for our forces 
to hold off an opponent until our superior indus- 
trial capacity can gear up and mass produce 
enough weapons to seize the initiative. The edi- 
tors, however, present disturbing evidence that 
such a strategy cannot work unless present pol- 
icies change. They note that the next war may be 
over before our industrial capacity can have an 
effect. Sophisiticated weapons have lengthy 
manufacturing lead times; for example, it takes 
48 months lead time to produce a rotor hub fora 


Blackhawk. Weapon foundries are closing due 
to shrinking demand and decreasing profits 
resulting from cost increases attributable to 
environmental and safety regulations. Munition 
factories are obsolete and there is a shortage of 
experienced defense engineers. Additionally, 
more research and development dollars are 
going to fewer and more expensive programs. 
Increases in weapons unit costs reveal a decline 
in overall productivity. In short, the editors con- 
clude our defense industrial base is economi- 
cally inefficient, strategically unresponsive and 
unprepared for conflict. 

The gloomy picture also extends to NATO, 
amd the industrial unpreparedness of the aliance. 
The problem is political and not economic. Each 
NATO member individually determines when to 
purchase which weapons and in what quantity. 
This fragmented defense industrial base leads 
to gross diseconomies of scale, duplicative 
efforts and most seriously, lack of interchanga- 
bility and standardization. The editors discuss 
arms production in each nation, noting that 
European domestic concerns, particularly the 
desire to maintain national sovereignty over 
defense decisions, thwart increased weapons 
production integration. Various proposals are 
outlined, including maintaining a mix of high 
and low technoiogy weapons. Production of the 
former should be emphasized in peacetime and 
concentrated in the U.S., while the latter, due to 
swifter surge capacity, should be produced in 
Europe for reserve stockpile. Integrated pro- 
curement and mobilization planning are also 
essential. The authors recognize that imple- 
menting such proposals is fraught with political 
difficulty. 

Suggestions to improve the domestic indutrial 
defense base dominate the latter part of the 
book. These proposals are geared toward de- 
creasing the time it would take to field large 
quantities of sphisticated weapons to replace 
supplies exhausted by combat. By increasing 
competition for defense contracts, lifting the 
statutory ceiling on governmental liability for 
cancelled contracts and broadening the reearch 
and development base, weapon costs should 
decrease. Funds could then be freed for the pro- 
duction of sufficient reserves and spare parts 
with long production lead times. 

All these arguments have been made before. 
Nevertheless, this book is valuable for its con- 
cise and thorough presentation of a serious 
national defense problem. 


1st Lt. Jay L. 


331st MI Company, 97th USARCOM 
Fort Meade, Md. 
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The 312th Military Intelligence Battal- 
ion began its history as the 23rd Sig- 
nal Construction Battalion at Camp 
Pickett, Virginia, January 1, 1944. De- 
signated first as a Signal Light Con- 
struction Battalion, and then as a Sig- 
nal Heavy Construction Battalion, the 
battalion trained in the United States 
until assigned to India, arriving April 
27, 1945. The battalion served in the 
China-Burma-India Theater until De- 
cember 24, 1945, after which it return- 
ed to the United States and was 
inactivated. 

In September 1951 the battalion 
was reactivated, redesignated the 
23rd Signal Construction Battalion, 
and was assigned to Eighth Army in 
Korea. While there, the battalion earn- 
ed five battle streamers. In May 1953 
the battalion returned to the United 
States and to the inactive rolls. 


In June 1955 the battalion assumed 
a distinctly different mission when it 
was reactivated, redesignated the 
312th Communications Reconnais- 
sance Battalion and assigned to Bad 
Aibling Kaserne, Germany. The battal- 
lon absorbed the mission and func- 
tions of Headquarters, Army Security 
Agency Austria, and had operational 
detachments in Germany, Austria and 
Italy. On July 1, 1956, the battalion was 
redesignated the 312th Army Security 
Agency Battalion, remaining in Bad 
Aibling until it again was inactivated 
on October 15, 1967. 

On April 6, 1977, the traditions of 
both the 23rd Signal Battalion and the 
312th ASA Battalion were passed on 
when the 312th Military Intelligence 
Battalion (Provisional) was organized 
as part of the Ist Cavalry Division. In 
accordance with the Combat Elec- 
tronic Warfare and Intelligence con- 
cept, the battalion consolidated the 
intelligence and electronic warfare 
assets of the division under a single 
command. 


On October 1, 1981, the battalion 
discontinued its provisional status and 
became the 312th Military Intelligence 
Battalion as a separate battalion in 
support of the Ist Cavalry Division. 

The distinctive unit insignia of the 
312th MI Battalion is blue and silver 
(white), the traditional colors of Mil- 
itary Intelligence. The wavy line 
through the shield alludes to partici- 
pation in the Pacific during World War 
Il, while the taeguk represents service 
in Korea. The crossed flashes refer to 
the unit's signal origin and to its pres- 
ent intelligence and electronic war- 
fare mission. The torch is a symbol of 
truth and reflects the motto “Semper 
Veritas” (Always the Truth) and the 
mission of the unit. The chess knight, a 
piece that can move covertly, further 
symbolizes the military intelligence 
mission. 
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